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OOOKING IN A SOUTHERN KITOHEN. 


An Impromptu HunNTERS’ LUNCH. 


zsii UNT HAGAR! Aunt Hagar! whar 

% isyer? Missus say, what is yer got 
in de house furlunch? Marse Dick, 
he jest rid up to de house do’ to ax 
his gramma could she hab some 
lunch in a hour an’a half. Dey is 
five gent’men out on de back crick 
shootin’ ducks and dey’s bin out 
dar since six o’clock dis mornin’, en 
he say he reckon dey’s hungry ez 
bars.” 

“Tell ole miss, yes’m. She jest 
set still in her easy cheer en keep on 
knittin’, en Aunt Hagar will sholy have it jest like she 
wants. Den you go in de house en hunt up two of de 
young ladies, en ax one of dem to see dat you gits de table 
sot all right; and tell de oder Aunt Hagar say, ‘ Please, Miss, 
come out to de store-room en make de salad dressin.’”’ 

Aunt Hagar now stands for a moment with her hands on 
her hips in a_brown study, like a general mentally gathering 
up his forces. Then she takes up her bread bowl, stopping 
on the way at the door to call Clinton to bring her a half 
gallon of freshly opened oysters “ez quick ez you kin,” and 
goes into her pantry where she takes asurvey. Her eyes are 
gladdened by the sight of a very fine old home-cured ham, 
left from yesterday’s dinner, from which only two or three 
slices have been cut, more than half of a big cold turkey, be- 
sides a cold chicken and a dozen partridges which have al- 
ready been picked for to-morrow’s breakfast. 

She thinks, with various pies, some of her missus’s good 
pickle, and hot cream biscuit, “dese certny ought to be nuff 
for six gent’mun.”’. 

Without losing a moment she fills her bowl] with flour, and 
in less time than a younger person would have taken to con- 
sider, she is rolling out what she calls “‘ moonshines.” 

Miss Margaret, in the meantime, is in the pantry preparing 
the salad, while Miss Judith superintends the arrangement of 
the table. 

At the appointed time Aunt Hagar, as good as her word, 
has served a most comfortable and appetizing lunch, consist- 
ing of oysters on the half-shell, garnished with slices of 
lemon ; thinly sliced ham, with sprigs of parsley around the 
dish ; turkey salad fringed with the tender white leaves of the 
celery; fried oysters steaming hot; a dish of partridges on 
toast; the lightest of moonshines; four kinds of pickle; and 
presently she will send in platefuls of hot corn batter cakes. 

As lunch must be also dinner for the gunners, who are never 
willing to give up an unnecessary moment from their sport, 
Aunt Hagar, who knows her Marse Dick’s sweet tooth of old, 
has heated two of her famous mince pies baked the day be- 


fore, which she sends in with cold potato pudding, lemon me- 
ringue, and a large pitcher of foaming milk. While they are 
discussing these she prepares a pot of French coffee, which, 
with a silver basket of the various kinds of cake on which 
Miss Judith prides herself, closes the lunch. 


SOME OF THE INGREDIENTS OF A Hasty LUNCH. 
Moonshines. 


Melt as much butter in a pint of milk as will make it as rich as 
cream; make flour into a paste with this when cool; add salt, work 
it well, roll out frequently, cut in squares and bake. 

Virginia Batter Cakes. 

Pour a quart of milk over a quart of sifted meal and beat well. 
Add a teaspoonful of salt and three well-beaten eggs, also a little 
melted butter. If not as thin as cream, add warm water, and bake 
on a griddle. 

Broiled Partridges. 

Having nicely dressed the partridges split them down the back, 
sprinkle with salt, put them on the broiler, basting with a little 
butter as they cook. When done pour some melted butter over 
each bird, serve on hot toast in a hot dish and garnish with parsley. 
Baked Ham. 

A well cured ham ought to be at least a year old before using. 
Soak over night, wash well in water with a little soda in it, put it 
on in a pot of cold water and let it just simmer four or five hours, 
according to the size. Then take it out and skinit. Put itin a 
roasting pan, sprinkling well with sugar and pouring over either a 
cupful of wine or a cupful of vinegar and sugar. Make some slight 
gashes, so that the dressing will penetrate the ham. Put in the 
oven and bake a half hour or more until it is brown, basting occa- 
sionally with the gravy in the pan. 

Salad Dressing. 

Beat the yolk of a raw egg with a light teaspoonful of best mus- 
tard, drop on a few drops of lemon. Stir in gradually half a pint 
of olive oil, some salt, and thin witha little vinegar. If by any 
mischance it should curdle, take another egg and stir the curdled 
dressing in, a very little at a time, and all trouble is over. 

Fried Oysters. 

Get the largest oysters, free them carefully from bits of shell, 
rinse in cold water, only letting them stay in the water a moment. 
Lay them on a clean towel and dry. Beat up as many eggs as you 
will need for dipping in the oysters. Dip each oyster in the beaten 
egg, then in cracker crumbs, patting the crumbs close to the oyster ; 
when all are covered with crumbs, fry quickly in boiling lard a 
light brown. They will cook ina few minutes. 

Little Red Tomato Pickle. 

Get half a peck of small round red tomatoes. Be careful that 
they are all sound; prick with a fork, put them into a jar with a 
handful of salt. Fill the jar with pure cider vinegar; add a table- 
spoonful of ground ginger, a tablespoonful of ground mustard, an 
ounce of cloves and an ounce of allspice, both beaten, with a few 
pods of small red peppers and a half pint of tiny white onions. 
Close tightly; keep a few weeks before using. 

French Pickle. 

Twenty large cucumbers, chopped large (in blocks). One dozen 
large onions sliced, or the same amount in small onions. Sprinkle 
with salt over night; in the morning drain perfectly dry. 
Dressing for Above. 

One cupful of ground mustard, one cupful of ground ginger, half 
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a cupful of black pepper, half a teaspoonful red pepper, one ounce 
each of black and white mustard seed, one pound of sugar, one 
ounce of turmeric. Mix all in half a gallon best cider vinegar. 
Boil until it thickens, then add your cucumbers and onions and 
boil a few minutes. Put in small jars, covering each with an inch 
of best olive oil. 

Sweet Peach Pickle. 

Pare seven pounds of peaches, firm open stones. Put in a jara 
layer of peaches, sprinkle very lightly with whole cloves and mace, 
continuing fruit and spices until the jar is full. Boil four pounds 
of brown sugar with a quart of strong vinegar a few minutes; skim 
it well, then pour over the peaches and let it stand till next day. 
Pour all back into the kettle and boil gently fifteen or twenty 
minutes, 

Yellow Pickle. 

Two gallons of vinegar, one pint of black mustard seed, four 
ounces of ginger, three ounces of black pepper, three ounces of 
allspice, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace; all to be well 
cracked ina mortar. Then add one ounce of turmeric, one large 
double handful of shredded horseradish, a small handful of garlic, 
one and a half pounds of brown sugar, one ounce of celery seed, 
three lemons, sliced, a few sprigs of tarragon, or some tarragon 
vinegar. This should all be mixed in May and set in the sun fora 
month or two. Sprinkle cabbage, tiny ears of corn, very young 
onions, cucumbers and string beans with salt. Pour boiling water 
over them and let them stand four or five hours. Squeeze and 
sprinkle again with salt and bleach in the sun for two days. Then 
wipe off the salt and drop them into the vinegar, adding an ounce 
and a half more of turmeric. Tie up the jar securely and set ina 
light dry place. Will keep for years. Tarragon isa herb very 
much used in sauces and pickles in England. The vinegar can be 
bought at most first-class grocers. 

Cucumber Catsup. 

Take three dozen large cucumbers, six large white onions, peel 
and chop fine. Sprinkle with three-quarters of a pound of salt. 
Drain through a sieve twelve hours. Then add one teacupful of 
white mustard seed, half a teacupful of ground pepper. Mix well, 
put into small jars and cover well with pure cider vinegar, close 
tightly. It will be ready for use in a week. 

Tomato Catsup. 

Medium sized round tomatoes are best; wash and wipe. Put on 
the fire until they are bursted; mash through acolander. Then 
to one gallon of the tomato put four tablespoonfuls of salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of whole black pepper, one tablespoonful of whole 
allspice, two tablespoonfuls of best English mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of ground horseradish, two tablespoonfuls of onions 
chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of ground ginger, two of celery 
seed, two of mustard seed, three large pods of red pepper chopped 
fine, one ground nutmeg. Boil briskly four or five hours. When 
cool, add a half pound of best brown sugar and one pint of pure 
cider vinegar. Bottle the next day after making. 

Chicken Patties. 

Mince cold fowl with a little ham or tongue and add the chopped 
yolks of hard boiled eggs. Rub together ina stewpan over the 
fire one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add three beaten 
eggs and one teacupful of milk, season with pepper and salt. Put 
in the minced chicken until it gets thoroughly hot, then serve in 
puff shells. 


Mince Meat. 

One pound of fresh beef tongue, boiled and chopped fine, one 
pound of suet, picked and chopped fine, one pound of apples, pared, 
cored and chopped, one pound of raisins, stoned, one and a half 
pounds of currants, washed, half a pound of citron, sliced fine, one 
anda half pounds of brown sugar, one large nutmeg, grated, one 
tablespoonful each of salt, allspice, cloves and ginger, all ground, the 
juice of three sour oranges and the grated rind of one, one-quarter 
of a pint of brandy, one and a half pints of sweet wine. Mix the 
orange juice, wine and brandy and pour over the other ingredients. 
Pastry. 

One pound of flour, sifted, one pound of butter, one tumblerful 
of ice-water. Reserve a small portion of the flour for rolling the 
paste. Divide your butter into four equal parts. Take one por- 
tion and with a knife mix well into the flour; then make it into a 


paste with the ice-water. Roll it out and then place another fourth 
of the butter, in small pieces, over it; roll out again, and so con- 
tinue till all the butter is used. -Set on the ice till you want to use. 
Bake the pastry in an oven moderately heated, rather quick than 
slow. One pound of flour makes four pies. Turn the pies several 
times, so they will bake equally. Fifteen or twenty minutes in a 
quick oven is about right. The uncooked pastry may be kept 
several days in cold weather if well covered with flour. 

Lemon Meringue. 

The rinds of two lemons, juice of one, two cupfuls of white sugar, 
half a cupful of milk, half a cupful of butter (cream butter and 
sugar), six eggs, beaten separately very light. The lemon juice 
must be put in just before baking. Bake in patty pans in a rich 
paste. This quantity makes two pies. 

Potato Pudding. 

One pound of potatoes, mashed fine, half a pound of butter, half 
a pound of sugar, one wineglassful of brandy, four eggs beaten to- 
gether, half a nutmeg, grated, and the grating and juice of half a 
lemon. Bake with or without crust as preferred. 

Sponge Cake. 

Eight eggs; their weight in sugar, half the weight in flour, the 
eggs beaten very light, whites and yolks separately, the raspings 
and juice of two lemons. Mix the sugar with the yolks, then add 
the whites, beaten to a stiff froth, then the lemon. Mix in the flour 
as lightly as possible, as much beating after the flour is in makes 
the cake tough. Bake in a quick oven, not too hot. 

Ginger Pound Cake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter creamed with one pound of 
sugar, one and a half pounds of flour, seven eggs, one pint of syrup, 
one nutmeg, grated, half a cupful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
soda in a cupful of sour milk, if you have it, if not, sweet will 
answer. Fruit to taste well rubbed with dry flour. 

Chocolate Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
six eggs, one cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder in 
the flour. Bake in jelly cake pans. Makes two cakes, three deep. 
Chocolate Filling for Above. 

Four ounces of chocolate, grated, twelve ounces of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, a good piece of butter. Boil till it thick- 
ens, stirring all the time. Spread while hot. 

Fruit Cake. 

One pound of butter, one pound of finest granulated sugar, a tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, allspice and ginger, one nutmeg, grated, 
twelve eggs, one pound of flour, one wineglassful of brandy, one 
pound of raisins, stoned, one-half pound of currants thoroughly 
washed and dried, one-half pound of citron cut in small bits. 
Cream the butter; add the sugar, spices, and brandy; stir in the 
eggs by degrees; rub the fruit with part of the flour weighed for 
the cake; then add the flour, then the fruit. Bake slowly four 
hours. 

—Charlotte Deane. 
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I WONDER IF EVERYBODY KNOWS 

That the best covering for a poultice or a mustard paste is tissue 
paper. 

That hands may be kept smooth in cold weather by avoiding the 
use of warm water. Wash them with cold water and soap. 

That the best and most convenient cover for a jelly tumbler is 
thin paper fastened over the top of the glass by a rubber band. 

That the best way to clear out and straighten the fringe of 
towels, doilies, etc., before ironing, is to comb it, while damp, with 
an inch length of coarsest toilet comb. ; 

That pleasant rainy-day work for the older children is to be 
found in the making of a scrap book of the portraits of noted 
men and women; the portraits to be obtained from publishers’ 
catalogues, magazines, newspapers, and other available sources. 

That essence of peppermint, applied with the finger-tips over 
the seat of pain, gives relief in headache, toothache, or neuralgic 
pain in any part of the body. (Care must be taken not to put it 
directly under the eye, on account of the smarting it would cause.) 


—Nelly Browne. 
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PAINTING ON OHINA.—V. 


GILDING. 


F late some of the daintiest china has 
been decorated simply with gold, the 
designs chosen usually being in deli- 
cate tracery, executed with a pen or 
a fine brush. To do this work well 
will require much skill and experi- 
ence in handling the mixture, as gold 


acid. After firing, each erased spot 
is found to be a disagreeable purplish 
stain. Do nottry, then, to work with 
gold until you have attempted and accomplished the same de- 
sign in color. Tiny dots of gold, or a narrow rim on the very 
edge of the plate, cup, etc., is not very difficult to execute, and 
adds much to the beauty and finish of the article decorated. 

Decorators’ wheels for banding are very expensive, rang- 
ing in price from four to five dollars up to fifteen, but a very 
good device in the shape of a revolving disk on a wooden 
platform can be obtained for from fifty to seventy-five cents. 

The liquid bright gold is altogether best for amateur use. 
It comes from the kiln bright, and before firing does not look 
very different. The burnish gold comes dull from the kiln 
and must be burnished with an agate or bloodstone burnisher. 
The glass brush is also used to polish it. Many beautiful 
effects are obtained with the burnish gold, but it is not advis- 
able for an amateur to attempt to use it without personal in- 
struction from an experienced teacher. The liquid bright 
gold sells at seventy-five cents and one dollar a bottle. The 
bottles are infinitesimal in size, but the gold, like all china- 
painting materials, goes a long way if carefully used. 

Gold must not be placed over the Lacroix colors before they are 
fired. The Gouache or Matt colors can be used, and gold 
laid in relief or in pretty tracings over the ground before it is 
fired. These colors have no glaze, presenting a dull, velvety 
surface, more suitable to decorative articles than for table- 
ware. They come in powder form and must be ground down 
with fat oil, but no flux, before using. After the ground is 
thoroughly dried the design may be drawn with a pencil and 
then worked over with the gold, taking care that the pen or 
brush is not full enough for the gold to spread. The Royal 
Worcester ware has a ground of this sort, but for imitating 
it is best to buy the liquid ivory ground all prepared. The 
gold is then worked in relief—of this again. 

To work with the liquid bright gold, have new camel’s-hair 
pencils—a very fine one for fine lines and slightly broader 
ones for broader lines—though if a broad band is desired it is 
better to have it put on by a practical decorator and to have 
it done with the burnish gold, as the latter is supposed to 
wear better than the bright gold. 

Of course if you purchase the platform mentioned above 
you should take a plate and also a cup and practice lines on 
them, using say red, brown or some similar color until you are 
an expert in its use. If you have not the platform or wheel 
and still intend to try the gold, take the plate firmly in the 
palm of the left hand, the charged brush in the right, and let- 
ting the edge of the brush rest gently on the edge of the 


practice you may be able to place a line on the edge of the 


once put upon the china can not be | 
thoroughly erased except by a strong | 


tinued line. It will also require a little experience to know 
just how to apply the gold. If it has been laid on too thickly 
it will come from the kiln rough and may peel off. If, on the 
other hand, you lay too thin a wash it will come from the kiln 
purple ; in this case regild and fire the article a second time. 
If the china has not been cleansed from all color before ap- 
plying the gold to the part to be gilded, the gold will come 
from the kiln tarnished or blackened. 

A sort of beaded edge produced by a gold edge and a row 
of dots touching the gold, but on the inside toward the band, 
| is a beautiful finish for plates, etc., and is easily done. For 
the relief gold work, you must buy the paste for relief gold. 
| Some very pretty work is done in this way, using yellow, red 
| and green gold. 

A housekeeper taking china painting up simply as a recre- 
ation would scarcely care to undertake either this work or 
jeweling. A prettily mottled or shaded ground with a pretty 
sketchy bunch of flowers or equally sketchy and dainty land- 
scape finished with the beaded edge is probably as elaborate 
work as she may care to undertake. A monogram in gold 
and color may be added with good effect. In this case lay 
the gold and color along-side, but not touching each other. 
Remember, the gold must always be laid on the white of the 
china unless the ground has first been fired or unless the 
Gouache, instead of the Lacroix colors, have been used. But 
the Lacroix colors, I think, will be found preferable for table 
ware. A chapter on firing china will close the series. 
—Katherine Taylor. 
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HOW TO REPAIR PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 

The majority of women have stored away in some neg- 
lected corner one or more dilapidated parasols. If these su- 
perannuated relics are sent to the manufacturers to be re-cov- 
ered they will cost as much asa new one. To re-cover them 
at home is a simple matter and can be performed by any one 
with average ability. The first step is to measure the parasol 
to find out the quantity of material required. To ascertain 
this measure the lowest and largest part, taking half the given 
hight, with half of one of the quarters for the amount required. 
Supposing that your parasol measures three full yards around, 
the silk needed will be half that quantity, or one and a half 
yards; adding half of one of the pieces, about one and three- 
quarters. Having obtained the length, measure through the 
center of one of the sections, that is, from top to bottom, and 
the number of inches gives the required width. 

Remove the cover carefully, so as not to draw it out of 
shape, for much depends upon this. Rip the sections apart. 
Select the best one for a pattern, and cut from the material 
as many pieces as are required. These pieces must be laid 
horizontally upon the goods, the broadest part at the selvage, 
alternating from side to side in order to economize the ma- 
terial. Lay a narrow hem across the selvage before they are 
basted together. Sew the seams up on the righ? side as nar- 
rowly as possible—just the merest holding of the goods. 
Turn on the wrong side, and baste as closely and evenly as 
possible, then stitch again, allowing almost a quarter of an 
inch for the seam. When all are finished, draw a needle and 
stout cotton through each seam a trifle below the top, and 
draw tightly together. Cut a circle of silk six inches in di- 
ameter, make a small hole in the center and place the upper 


the sticks through the small opening and draw tightly to- 


plate, dexterously turn the plate slowly around. After some | part of frame. With the cover still on the wrong side, put 


plate, cup or vase. A circle for the center must be managed 


gether, wind the cotton round the small groove several times, 


differently. The circle may be marked with the compass, or which is at the top of the parasol. Turn the cover over on 
the right side, and fasten to the small holes designed for the 
purpose. Sew each seam to the ribs in two other places, to 
avoid slipping, which finishes the re-covering. 

-Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


may be drawn from a tin or cardboard circle. Lay the plate | 
flat and, holding pen or brush straight above it, work the line 
in quickly. A safer plan for this part of the work will be to | 


make a chain of tiny dots instead of attempting the con- | 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
OONOERNING DOMESTIOS. 


REDUCING MATTERS TO A BusINEss BasIs. 


SATISFACTORY “response ” to 
the query ef Mrs. J. C. C., in a 
recent issue of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, about the requirements of 
domestic service, the wages of ser- 
vants, etc., would, as the editor of 
Goop HOovuseEKEEPING affirms, 
“be difficult to make,” neverthe- 
less I think that I can give a few 
practical suggestions on the sub- 
ject prompted by my own expe- 
rience that may be of benefit to 
young housekeepers, who natu- 
rally find this intricate problem, 
z. é., the management of servants, 
so hard to solve. To lay down a 

¢et of fixed rules would be impossible, as each household must 
be a law unto itself and allowance must be made for many 
diverse conditions of means and management. But the 
question of wages (a very important one) must be decided by 
the housekeeper herself, as she knows what is within her own 
means. ‘The most competent servants generally demand the 
highest wages, and as these are scarce there will always be 
some left who are willing to take lower wages. Many house- 
keepers manage surprisingly well with untrained girls who 
are willing to accept low wages if they can be trained and as- 
sisted by a competent mistress. It requires patience on the 
part of the housekeeper and that constant vigilance which is 
the price of comfort in every home. 

Every business house has its own laws, and a-schedule for 
the regulation of its wages, and while places in the houses 
that give high wages are more eagerly sought for, it is no less 
a fact that houses where small pay and hard work are the rule 
are at no difficulty to fill all vacancies. 

A young man who was working in a house of this latter de- 
scription in one of our large cities, deeming it his right to 
apply for higher wages than he was getting, was told by the 
member of the firm to whom he applied that there were at 
least a dozen young men waiting to step into his place if he 
was not satisfied ; which was only too true as his subsequent 
experience proved. 

It is to be deplored that women, from a lack of understand- 
ing of business methods and from that natural gentleness of 
feeling that too often tempts them to temper justice with 
mercy, will so complicate the relation of mistress with maid, 
that it often becomes a question of which is which? 

The most cardinal principle in dealing with employes is 
that of the complete supremacy of the employer. If this could 
be borne in mind by the housewife, how much trouble would 
be avoided. She may be the meekest, most non-assuming 
little person in Christendom, and, if young, she may have a 
servant whose bearing toward her may be like that of Litter- 
mer toward David Copperfield—a constant reminder that she 
“is very young,” nevertheless. She must begin by indicating 
to the newly hired girl that she is to be deferred to on all 
questions of domestic management. She must plan and give 
out the meals of each day. The maid or girl, as we will call 
her in our American fashion, should not be permitted to order 
supplies from the grocer or butcher if they are sending to the 
house for orders. It is far easier for an indolent person to 
delegate all of these duties to a girl, but it works mischief in 
the end. If the representative of a trading house calls too 
early for the housekeeper to see him, let him call at a later 
hour, which he will do rather than miss the order. 

It simplifies matters very much to make out a list of each 


day’s meals. For instance, after breakfast begin with the 
dinner and tea for that day, and breakfast for the next. One 
list should be for the cook, and the other for the housekeeper. 
On the housekeeper’s list the articles that are needed are in- 
dicated by an x; this list she consults when she goes out to 
market or orders from her house, as the case may be. 

One little housekeeper whom I know and whose manage- 
ment is exact to a nicety writes a recipe for all dishes that 
she is not sure the cook can make and hands it to her with 
this list as she goes out to market. 

Young housekeepers are apt to stand in awe of “help,” and 
in hiring them gloss matters over to a ridiculous extent. 
They offer them privileges to which they are not entitled, and 
display a general eagerness to please them that they are 
shrewd enough to take advantage of. I well remember my 
own mistakes in this regard when I was a young housekeeper. 
On one occasion a girl whom I interviewed before taking into 
my employ was heard to remark, “ Lor’ you’d a thought I 
was a-hiring her stid o’ her hiring me.” I have a vivid recol- 
lection, too, of the many inconveniences and discomforts 
I permitted myself and my family in order to keep them 
contented and happy. It was not until I found how little 
apt they were to consider me that the question of sentiment 
became gradually eliminated and matters were reduced to 
a business basis. 

In dealing with help there is one more principle to be con- 
sidered, and that is the Golden Rule. Many of them come to 
us from poor and wretched homes. They are ignorant and 
careless in many instances. If they make mistakes and 
break valuable articles, try to remember it is no more than 
we have done ourselves. And while it is the duty of the 
housekeeper to point out faults in a firm and decided manner, 
she must never scold or lose her self-command, which, after 
all, is the secret of her ability to command others. 

—Lucy Page Stelle. 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE. 


When day is done the robins sing 
Their dulcet vesper lays, 

When day is done the black bats wing 
Through all the dusky ways; 

The crickets blow their flageolets 
More loudly than by day, 

The crystal dew steals forth and wets 
Each blossom-bell and spray. 


When day is done the western skies 
Become a sea of gold, 
And holy, countless stars arise 
And pierce Heaven’s curtain-fold : 
The low winds sing a lullaby, 
And rock the flowers to sleep, 
The moon climbs up the eastern sky, 
And bridges o’er the deep. 


When day is done the mother lays 
Her babe upon her breast, 

And while she dreams of other days 
Slow sings it unto rest: 

When day is done the shepherd leads 
The lambs home to the fold, 

When day is done, our labor-meeds 
Our willing fingers hold. 


When day is done the toilers come 
With weary feet and slow, 

Unto the peacefulness of home, 
Where life’s best pleasures flow :— 

When day is done—life’s little day, 
Which ends so quickly here, 

God grant our weary feet may stray 
Unto His pastures dear. 


—E£. B. Lowe. 
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FALL FRUITS. 


PREPARING MARMALADES AND PRESERVES. 


HE self-sealing glass jar has caused 
a mania for canning fruits, and 
the good housewives who had 
hitherto been content to pre- 
serve in the old orthodox way, 
were suddenly imbued with the 
idea of the extreme unwhole- 
someness of rich pound-for-pound 
preserves, jams and marmalades, 
and for years we have had little 
practice in the art that our 
mothers and grandmothers 
deemed of such paramount im- 
portance. A reaction 1s apt to 
come after any extreme fashion, and so it has in this case. The 
despised marmalades are again at the front, dignified with the 
new name “compote.” Our cooking teachers give us recipes 
for compotes of apple, pear, quince, orange, etc., and with 
the old-fashioned flavor that we like, and the added novelty 
in shape of a new name, they are excellent. This class of 
sweets, to be perfect, requires to be made with the greatest 
care. It is a waste of material to have “too many irons in 
the fire” on the day we devote to jam and marmalade mak- 
ing. They burn so quickly that they demand constant time 


_and attention, and, like jellies, are best made in small 


quantities. 

Jams and marmalades are very similar, the only difference 
being that jam is made of berries, and marmalade of the 
firmer fruits that ripen later. In making jams, the fruits 
should be carefully looked over, weighed, then bruised 
thoroughly. Boil fifteen minutes, and then add the sugar, 
(usually three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
berries, ) and then boil half an hour longer. 

Marmalade made of pears, apples, crab apples and quinces, 
should first be boiled until tender in clear water. Put 
through a sieve, add sugar, and boil as in jam. 

To tell when jams and marmalade are sufficiently cooked, 
test by taking out a little on a saucer, and let it cool. If no 
juice gathers aboutit, it is safe to conclude that it is thor- 
oughly done. 

Put up in jelly tumblers or small jars, and keep in a cool, 
dry pantry. 

Grapes being more of the nature of berries, require a 
different treatment from other fall fruits. Take the grapes 
as soon as you can split the skins from the pulp. Be careful 
to put them up before they are too ripe, and avoid the glassy 
particles that will form in over-ripe grapes. Cook the pulp 
until the seeds are loosened, strain through a sieve, and add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. 
Or, add skins also, when the sugar is added. Cook half an 
hour, stirring constantly. 

Plum marmalade is also very nice. Put the fruit on ina 
porcelain-lined kettle, cover it with water, and boil it until soft. 
Strain, or press it through a sieve and proceed as with grapes. 

In making preserves, the old rule that our ancestors 
followed was, “a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit,” but, 
since cans are so universally used, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar is considered ample for a pound of fruit. 

The necessity for such an excess of sugar has passed away, 
as preserves, if canned, may be less sweet with no risk of fer- 
mentation. Such fruits as pears, quinces and crab apples, 
should first be boiled until tender in water. Unless cooked 
in this way they will harden when put into a rich syrup. The 
final syrup is made in the proportion of a pound of sugar to 
a half pint of water. Granulated sugar is best for this pur- 


pose, as it is supposed to be the purest. Put the sugar and 
water over the fire in a porcelain kettle and, just before it 
boils, stir in the white of an egg beaten with two tablespoon- 
fuls of water. When it boils up, remove the scum carefully, 
and add the tender fruit. Preserves should boil gently to 
prevent burning, and that the fruit may be thoroughly pene- 
trated by the syrup. Simmer until each piece looks clear, 
then remove with askimmer. Boil the syrup until thick, 
skim again, pour over the fruit after it has been put into jars. 

The old-fashioned “ sweetmeats ” made of citron or water- 
melon rind are delicious, if made by a good recipe. The 
housekeepers of “ye olden times” took great delight in the 
preparation of this toothsome preserve, and hours were often 
spent in cutting the rind into beautiful fancy devices. I 
have known whole families to become so interested in the 
cutting and designing that great rivalry existed as to which 
could originate the greatest novelty. The leaf was a favorite 
design, as it gave scope for such a variety in shape and size. 
The veining, and notching, was quite a feature of the work, 
while the rounding shape of the melon gave the leaves a 
particularly effective droop. A leaf was laid conveniently 
near for the “artist,” or “sculptor,” to study every detail. 
Our young people copied then from nature, as they do at the 
present time. 

It was quite the fashion too, years ago, in a certain section 
of the country for one notable housekeeper to send to an- 
other specimens of her handiwork in the shape of beautifully 
cut “ sweetmeats,” as they were called. 

Small, oval and oblong notched pieces were also cut, and 
upon “ state occasions,” when the citron preserves were 
brought out to do honor to some esteemed guest, the cut-glass 
bowl was nearly filled with the smaller pieces, and on the 
top were laid some beautifully cut and veined leaves. There 
were few guests who would not have considered themselves 
“Goths and Vandals” to cut into those beautiful preserves 
when the small, but equally delicious ones lay underneath. 

The following is an excellent recipe for this time-honored 
preserve. 

Citron Preserves. 

Scrape off the green rind and lay it aside. Cut off the hard 
shell and scrape out the soft inside. Cut into plain and fancy 
shape. Rub the green that has been scraped from the outside 
over the cut designs, to give them a green appearance. Lay in 
salt water twenty-four hours, then soak in alum water the same 
length of time. Now make a weak syrup, put in the melon and 
boil until it becomes a little tender. Let the melon stand in this 
two or three days. Makea fresh syrup, allowing a pound and a 
half of sugar to one of melon. Pour off the thin syrup, and pour 
over it the rich. Large glass candy jars are suitable to put such 
preserves in. Season bountifully with preserved race ginger. 
Sliced lemon is also added by our Northern housekeepers in the 
proportion of two lemons to a pound of melon. 

One more: 

Brandied Frult. 

One quart of brandy, eight pounds of sugar, seven pounds of 
fruit. Dissolve one pound of sugar in the brandy. The next day 
add two pounds of oranges with two pounds of sugar. The alter- 
nate day add two pounds of pineapples, and two of sugar. Two 
days intervening, add three pounds of peaches (stoned) and same 
of sugar. Prepare this in a stone jar, and for a fortnight stir it 
every day, keep it well covered during the time. Seal in jars. To 


be eaten with creams. Excellent. f 
—Annie Curd. 


In loving fortune, many a lucky elf 
Has found himself; 
As all our moral bitters are designed 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone, the wise 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 
—Horace Smith. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XVI. 
IN THE CITY OF PARIS. 


OUSEKEEPING in Paris is an easy | 

matter compared with housekeeping | 
in Boston. Perhaps, this is why there | 
are twenty-five thousand resident 
Americans in Paris, although as a 
friend says “ We live in Boston, -we 
only exist here.” It is doubtless a | 
fact, that living for a short time in 
acity one naturally gets along with 
asimpler way of living, but many 
things combine to make housekeep- 
ing here as easy as breathing. Inthe 
first place, the cook does all the 
marketing and she does it much cheaper than the lady of the 
house can do it, as I have proved by experience. Everything 
is bought by the teaspoonful as one might say ; that is, only the 
supplies necessary for the day are purchased, and consequently 
there are no store rooms to look after. The kitchen utensils 
are hung around the kitchen in plain sight, and, therefore, must 
be clean, and there are no closets toclean out. The washing 
is all done out of the house, so “ washing and ironing ” days 
are unknown. The bread is also made by the bakers and 
brought to the house. A girl can not leave without fifteen 
days’ notice on penalty of forfeiting her wages for that time 
previous. Moreover when a little party is given the refresh- 
ment is, by custom, very simple; which certainly renders 
entertaining easier. A hostess can sit and discuss “ the- 
osophy” or the “ occult sciences ” without any harassing 
thoughts in the direction of the kitchen, as everything is 
arranged beforehand and is sure to be all right. 

French houses are five or six stories high, and each floor is 
let separately ; the ground floor is called the parterre, the next 
floor the entreso/, and at the third floor you begin to count, 
calling that the first e/age. As there are no elevators, it is 
rather tiresome Iiving in the fourth or fifth etage, but some of 
the best people prefer it. They say the air is purer, and 
there is more light. Moreover “the nearer Heaven the 
cheaper the rent.” These apartments have a common stair- 
way and front door, but the unsocial European habits render 
your isolation as complete as if you were in sole possession. 
With each etage is let a “ cave” or cellar, for the storing 
away of old boxes, etc. Wood and coal are generally bought 
by the small quantity, like everything else. There is no 
economy in buying a large amount, as you will be obliged to 
hire a man each day or so to carry it upstairs. 

It is very easy to hire furnished or unfurnished apartments | 
for any length of time, even for three months. Of course, 
the price varies according to locality. A desirable apart- 
ment of six rooms, comfortably furnished, is about $100 per 
month. The furnishing does not include bed or table-linen, 


or silver. An unfurnished etage is, of course, much cheaper, 
and furniture can be obtained at the auction rooms at a low 
figure, as the population here is very migratory. The fur- 
nished rooms have a liberal supply of mirrors, but the furni- | 
ture is not generally substantial or comfortable. - Instead of | 
bureaus, “armories ” are used, which are simply wardrebes 
filled with shelves, or a sort of portable cupboard with one | 
drawer at the bottom. There are no knobs on any drawers | 
here, all being opened by akey. The windows are arranged 
to keep out as much light and air as possible. They open in 
the center, opening into the room like adoor. They are 
provided with an iron grating, about two feet high, for pro- 
tection from falling out. They have Venetian blinds outside 
( which, by the way, are never used in Venice), are covered | 


with sash curtains of lace inside, from ceiling to floor, and 
also, heavy curtains of damask. If by chance a ray of 
sunlight straggles into the room, the “girl” rushes to drop 
the Venetian blinds. One useful idea I will mention. The 
heavy bedsteads have a little wooden groove placed under 
the casters, alittle “railroad track” -as the children call 
it, which makes it very easy to move. This is made in two 
parts hinged together so that the ends are folded under the 
bed when not in use. 

As you enter a house from the street the first room opening 
into the hall is occupied by the concierge, who is a most valu- 
able person. She looks after the halls and staircases, brings 
up packages, runs errands, attends to the mail and is always 
ready to give all needed information. When calling at a 
house the concierge of the place can tell you on what floor you 
will find the individual you wish to see, and whether they are 
at home ; thus saving you useless climbing of the stairs. She 
will also take up your card, or deliver any message. 

The rooms are hea:ed by grates but, as an American 
usually finds the heat insufficient, small iron stoves called 
American heaters have lately been introduced. ‘The rooms 
are lighted by lamps, and usually by old-fashioned whale oil 
lamps, and the bed chambers by candles which make dark- 
ness visible. 

The kitchen is smatl, but convenient, and the kitchen stove 
a miracle of ingenuity in the saving of fuel. In one place 
the gas can be turned on to boil water for the tea. In an- 
other a handful of charcoal to broil a steak. 

The soup kettle always stands on the back of the stove, 
and into it goes every bone or bit of meat not used on the 
table. Soups are made of everything and anything, but they 
are not as “ filling” as American soups. 

The ordinary French breakfast consists simply of bread 
and coffee, and one gets used to it in time. The real break- 
fast or dejetiner is served at noon, and dinner at six. 

A little food goes a great wayin a French dinner. First is 
soup—palatable but thin. Then, a small amount of fish. 
Then, one solitary vegetable, then the principal meat course 
and another vegetable. Then, salad with a little chicken. 
Then, fruit or a very small pudding. There is a grand 
flourish of clean plates with every course, and small pieces of 
bread to fill in the interstices. The table is always prettily 
decorated. Every one eats slowly and talks well, or tries to 
at least, and there is a “ feast of reason and flow of soul” to 
make up the lack of substantials. 

The French bread is excellent. The fetit pain consists of 
small, narrow rolls, principally crust. Then, there is pain 
sans mie which is all crust; gros pain which has more 
middle and comes in loaves half a yard long, and also square 
loaves like our own. There is a bakeshop on every corner, 


| and a patisserie opposite, where you can buy delicious cakes 


and pastry. 
French servants are deft at decorating a table or a room, 
and seldom break things, but that may be because they are 


| obliged to replace all broken articles. 


The cooking is universally good, and they excel in making 
fancy dishes, and in economical cooking. 

They are notas arule very neat, and are prone to be un- 
truthful. They have the reputation, also, of being dishonest, 


' although I can not state that as my personal experience. 


The second girl not only waitsron the table and takes care 
of the chambers, but also does the family mending, and can 
even make over dresses. Wages are somewhat higher than 
in Germany. A good cook gets $10 per month and her wine, 


‘which consists of two quarts of Vin ordinaire per week, cost- 


ing about 25 cents. House-maids receive about $8 per month. 
Groceries and provisions of all sorts are higher than in 
America. Tea is $1.20 per pound and coffee 75 cents. 
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Fruits are also about double the price in Boston, except 
grapes or figs. The fresh figs are very tasteless. 

There are plenty of shops where one can buy any sort of 
meat ready cooked. Snails are sold in large quantities, and 
it is said a great deal of horse meat is sold in Paris. The 


beef is good and the mutton also, but by no means equal to | 


that of England. Mushrooms are plentiful 
Stuffed mushrooms are very nice. 

Good schools abound in Paris. The girls are looked after 
as if they were babies in long clothes. They are taken 
out to walk each day, in along procession guarded on all 
sides by teachers. 


and cheap. 


out one day I passed a garden surrounded by a wall at least 
fifty feet high and wondered what it could be, and my daugh- 
ter dryly remarked “ probably a girls’ school.” 

The facilities for studying art, music or the languages are 
unequaled. Instruction in the best studios is only sixty 
francs or twelve dollars per month. Music teachers charge 
at the rate of one dollar per lesson upward, and a good 
piano can be rented for three dollars per month. A resident 
governess speaking two or three languages can be obtained 
for $15 per month. 

French shops are brilliant, and everything under the sun can 
be obtained inthem. After the superb indifference of the 
“ sales-ladies ” at home, the deference of French clerks seems 
almost ironical. 

Nothing is too good for an American and nothing can ex- 
ceed the price we are expected to pay. They seem to feel 
we all have the purse of Fortunatus. A spirit of mercantile 


honesty does not exist, and it behooves one to be very wide- , 


awake in shopping. There are several large shops where 
everything is marked in distinct figures. 

All differences between Frenchmen and foreigners are 
speedily settled in favor of the former if an appeal is made 
to the law; it is therefore wise to make all bargains in writing, 
and to “ pay as you go.” 

As Paris is so large a city transportation is a matter of im- 
portance. All cabs have their tariff fixed by law. A single 
course within the city limits, for one or more persons, is thirty 
cents. By the hour it is forty cents, but you are always ex- 
pected to add a few cents for pour-doire. 

Crossing the streets on foot is often very difficult. Car- 
riages have the right of way, and if a person is run over and 
injured there is no redress ; moreover, if the carriage is 
injured the person must pay the damages. 
over the city in the horse-cars and the omnibuses. 

Any car will carry you for six cents and give you a “corre- 
spondence ” ticket for the bus. Most of the cars are double- 
deckers and you can ride on top or on the platform for 


three cents. 
—C. M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAOARONI. 
Macaroni is a peculiar product of wheat, formerly made 
only in Italy and still popularly regarded as a distinguishing 


diet of the natives of that country. The name is now applied | 


only to the larger pipes, and the smaller ones are known as 
vermicelli, though there is no real difference between the two 
except the size of the tubes. The wheat is ground with the 
use of heat and moisture into a sort of meal or paste called 
semola, from which the bran is excluded. This meal is made 


into a dough with water, and is forced through gauges from | 
which it emerges as macaroni or vermicelli, the process 
resembling that of lead pipe drawing. Special varieties of 
wheat, those containing the largest proportion of gluten, are 
demanded for the successful manufacture of macaroni. 


One day a pert young American gentle- | 
man smiled sympathetically at the girls, and the head teacher | 
stopped and called him “ a brute and a villain.” In riding | 


One can go all | 


Original in HousEKEEPING. 
WANING. 


The sun becomes past light, the day fades too, 

Yea, all things run their course. Our bruised hearts rue 
The changes born of time, yet comprehend 

Not all the failure of our lives to blend. 


We watch the still slow paling of the light, 
And shudder at the chill advancing night 
That plunges us in thought, tossing with eyes 
Grief-clouded with the soul’s sad sacrifice. 


The change descends to lives within our sphere, 
And ties once strongly bound fast disappear 
Like light in western sky, leaving a trace 

Upon the stricken heart, that memories lace 


And twine within our lives with fretted pain, 
We doubt and wonder then if sun again 
Will ever shine for us, and God’s dear will 
Cause grief and doubt forever to be still. 
—Nina Picton, 
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THE SWEET POTATO. 

FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A SOUTHERN HOUSEKEEPER. 

N a “Potato Periscope” the sweet potato, 
our “royal tuber,” should be placed in the 
first and most prominent position as the 
Homes of the World would be incalculably 

benefited by a thorough knowledge of 
~2@, this potato as an article of food. It is true 
that there are those of the best scientific 
and medical reputation who do not class 

the potato as being of any great value as a 

food product, but practically it is very val- 

uable comparatively, and so cheap and eas- 
ily cultivated that it is necessarily a staple 
food product in many sections. While regarded as some- 
what difficult of digestion there are few persons in moderate 
health, especially children, who do not thrive on a potato diet. 

Indeed, there is an old saying familiar to mothers and nurses 

in the south that declares if you can keep a teething baby 

alive till sweet “ potato time ” it will get well on that diet. 

A sound, well-cooked potato is acceptable to any normal 
palate, and it is the purpose of this article to tell from the 
beginning just how to procure and place this dish in a 
| variety of forms before the “ dainty diner.” 

It is known that there are several varieties of the sweet 
potatoin cultivation, but there is no other quite equal to the 
Georgia yam in its possibilities for attractive and wholesome 
forms in preparation for the table. Sometimes the mistake 
is made, especially by Northern cooks and purchasers, of 
estimating the sweet potato like the Irish potato by the 
amount of starch it contains, and which is known by its meali- 
ness, or dryness. It is correctly estimated by the amount of 
sugar it contains, and which is developed by proper cooking 
furnishing the perfect dish of potatoes. Estimate it thus: 
choose it for its globular or oval form, its veins prominent 
and swelling with saccharine juiciness and the heart moist 
and of a rich orange hue which in proper cooking changes 
to a transparent, golden mass of delicious flavor. It is thus 
in truth the “ royal tuber” fit for king’s tables, and yet 
within the reach and particularly adapted to the boards of 
those whom I address, the noble women who work and strive 
for the best to place before their loved ones who look to them, 
| the queens in “ the Homes of the World” for that which is 
next to life itself—suitable food fitly prepared. 
| Itisalamentable fact that as yet no plan has been dis- 
' covered by which the potato can be safely transported to 

the North and kept through the winter. 

The average size in a crop of well-cultivated, marketable 
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potatoes is from three to six pounds each and many will be 
found to weigh eight to ten pounds. Of course, one of these 
large potatoes will furnish several differently prepared side 
dishes, and in addition a delightful dessert for a moderate- 
sized family. 

Now, having sold you a bushel of Georgia yams for one 
dollar, I will proceed to tell you some of the many forms in 
which you may place them upon your table. It will exceed 
the limits of this article to tell all the ways in which the 
sweet potato is made to do duty upon the tables of Southern 
housekeepers. It is a time honored and well grounded 
belief that for children and for those who have weak diges- 
tive powers the roasted potato is most wholesome, ‘Then the 
baby and the invalid being entitled to precedence in every- 
thing, shall have their weakness duly considered in the first 
and simplest dish, which is: 


Roasted Potato. 

For this, as for all other preparations of potatoes, to avoid repe- 
tition I will say, they should be thoroughly washed, and only the 
strings and extreme ends trimmed off before cooking, thus re- 
taining all the sweetness nature has enveloped within their rough 
“jackets.” This dish presupposes a wood fire and a bed of hot 
ashes. Select the more slender potatoes, wash and lay them upon 
the cleanly swept hearthstone near the fire, and cover with ashes. 
Place a few burning coals on the ashes, and let the potatoes cook 
until you can leave the print of your finger upon them by gentle 
pressure. Brush the ashes off with a broom, but never wash 
them off. 

Potatoes Baked. 

This is the common way of serving them for dinner. Wash and 
trim without peeling. Put in the stove and bake about one hour 
or until a little soft, and nicely browned. Serve without peeling. 
Another Way. 

Take them of medium size, put in the oven or stove pan. Fora 
peck of potatoes pour in the oven atumblerful of hot water, turn 
them once when half done, bake slowly. Serve without peeling, 
or peel and slice, and return to the stove until nicely browned. 


Potatoes with Pork or Beef. 

With roast or baked pork or beef, bake potatoes until nearly 
done, slice in quarters and place around the meat while cooking, 
basting frequently with the drippings. 

Dressed Potatoes. 

This is a delicious side dish or accompaniment to roast meats or 
fowls. Steam or boil the potatoes till you can easily pierce them 
with a fork. Slice, but not too thin. Place a layer of potatoes in 
a shallow pudding dish, sprinkle thickly with sugar and bits of 
butter; on this place more potato with sugar and butter until 
the dish is full, pour over enough water to wet all thoroughly and 
bake until the potatoes look transparent. 

Fried Potatoes. 

This is a nice breakfast dish, but unobjectionable at any meal, 
and it is one case where the potatoes must be peeled before cook- 
ing. Peel and slice thin, or about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Put the slices in hot, slightly salted water, let stand a few minutes 
and then drop them into hot lard, turn quickly and remove as soon 
as slightly browned or they will be too hard. If your lard is hot, 
as it should always be for frying, they do not need to be wiped, as 
the grease will not penetrate them. 

Sweet Potato Waffles. 

Two tablespoonfuls of mashed, baked potato, one of butter 
Stirred to the potato while hot, one of sugar, one egg, one pint of 
sweet milk, six tablespoonfuls of sifted flour ; mix well and bake. 
To make without an egg use four tablespoonfuls of flour. 

Sweet Potato Stew. 

Slice half an inch thick, stew with pork chops, or pieces of 
tenderloin. Take all up together when done. Season the gravy 
with cream, a little parsley minced fine, salt and pepper. 

Potato Biscult. 

Boil or bake the potato till soft enough to creameasily. Beat 

until smooth and mix a quart of potato with a pint of flour, a heap- 


ing tablespoonful of lard or butter, one or two eggs, a teaspoonful 
of soda and enough sour milk to make the mass mold easily. 
Make into biscuit and bake brown. ~ 


For desserts the sweet potato furnishes a list of dainty 
dishes which might be multiplied into a much longer list, but 
we only offer the following : 

Sliced Potato Pie. 

For baking this, a plate deeper than the common pie plate is 
required. Bake medium sized potatoes not quite done. Line the 
plate with good paste; slice the potatoes, place a layer upon the 
bottom of the plate; over this sprinkle thickly a layer of good 
brown sugar; over this thin slices of butter and sprinkle with 
flour, seasoning with spices to taste. A heaped tablespoonful of 
flour and the same quantity of butter will be sufficient for one pie. 
Put on another layer of potatoes piled a little in the middle. Mix 
together equal quantities of wine and water, or lemon juice and 
water and pour in enough to half fill the pie, sprinkle over a little 
flour, and place over all the upper crust, pinching the edges care- 
fully together. Cuta slit inthe center and bake slowly one hour. 
Grated Potato Pudding. 

One pint of sugar, half a pint of molasses, one large spoonful 
of butter, and a pint of grated potato. Mix well, and add sweet 
milk enough to make quite thin; season with orange peel beaten 
fine and ginger. After it is mixed add to it three well-beaten eggs. 
Bake in a very slow oven to allow it to candy over the top. Stir 
thoroughly from the bottom, and let it candy over again. ‘This is 
an old-time favorite and deserves all the praise z¢ as ever received. 
Another Recipe. 

Take half a pound of potato, wash and put into a pot with just 
enough water to keep them from burning. Let simmer slowly 
for a half hour; they must be only parboiled, otherwise they will 
be too soft and make the pudding heavy. When half-done, peel 
and grate them. Stir toacream halfa pound of butter and six 
ounces of powdered sugar, adda grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of 
beaten mace, the juice and grated peél of one lemon, a wine glass 
of rosewater, one of wine. Stir these ingredients together, beat 
eight eggs light and stir into the mixture alternately with the 
potato, a little of each atatime. Stir the whole very hard, pour 
into a buttered dish and bake three-quarters of an hour. To 
be eaten cold. ; 

Potato Fritters. 

Boil half a pound of potato, when cold grate; mix together two 
large tablespoonfuls of cream or rich milk, two of sherry wine, 
half a nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and the juice 
of a lemon; beat eight eggs, omit the whites of two; mix the eggs 
with the cream and wine, add the grated potato gradually, beat all 
together five minutes—no flour. Fry in hot lard, take up witha 
perforated dipper, serve immediately. Eat with golden honey, or 
any good syrup or sauce. 

Potato Custard. 

One teacupful of boiled or baked potato mashed and pressed 
through a sieve, one teacupful of butter, same of sugar, three eggs 
well beaten. Cream potato and butter together, beat eggs and 
sugar together, mix and flavor to taste. Bake inarich crust. 
Use meringue on these if liked. 

M. C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OOOKING A TOUGH HEN. 

W. M. Williams, who wrote on the Chemistry of Cookery 
in the Popular Science Monthly some time ago, related an 
interesting experience in cooking an old hen. His specimen 
was six years old, but in good condition. He had her stewed 
very gently for four hours, then left in the water to cool, the 
next day the hen was roasted in an oven and “the result,” he 
says, “ was excellent; as tender as a full-grown chicken 
roasted in the ordinary way, and of quite equal flavor, in spite 
of the very good broth obtained by the preliminary stewing.” 
Probably with a more careful attention to the effects and 
methods of cooking meats, much poultry, beef, etc., might be 
made eatable and palatable that is now commonly regarded 
as hopelessly tough, and useless. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE IN THE HOME. 


Home HAppiINEss AND BUSINESS INTEGRITY. 


WOULD not trust funds with a 
man whose home is not happy.” 
This remark, made by a prom- 
inent official in speaking of a 
recent defaulter, is significant. 
It is a practical recognition of 
the influence of the home on the 
business world. Theoretically 
this is always acknowledged. 
The poet and the novelist are 
never accused of untruth or un- 
reality when they write of the 
power of home; but he who has funds to care for is rarely 
found inquiring into the domestic relations of the one to 
whom he intrusts them. And yet the years go on adding to 
the records case after case, where the sudden break in the 
honesty of the man who was supposed to be without price, is 
directly traced to family infelicity. 

Doubtless there are men of such perfect and upright char- 
acters that they would not fall even though their homes 
were miserably unhappy; and there are others whose 
homes might be like Paradise were it not for their own 
moral weakness. But these exceptions are not such as to 
disprove the rule that, other things being equal, he whose 
home is happiest will stand firmest in business and po- 
litical temptation. 

Said a man, speaking of a long and exciting political con- 
test in which he was specially concerned, “I could not have 
endured it if everything had not been all right at home.” In 
that home was a wife who, during those trying weeks, gave 
herself entirely to this one work. No matter at what irreg- 
ular hours her husband came home she met him unquestion- 
ingly with warm, substantial meals, and with every attention 
to his comfort. She held herself ready to enter sympathiz- 
ingly and heartily into everything he chose to tell her con- 
cerning the campaign, and if his mood was a silent one she 
held her peace and attended to his needs. Half of her effort 
and self-sacrifice, no doubt, he never noticed or appreciated, 
but it surrounded him with such an atmosphere of comfort 
and peace that, however trying the day, he felt that he had a 
haven of refuge. Above all he felt that he cou/d bear defeat. 
It is this feeling of ability to bear defeat which must be 
carried into business and politics before they are kept pure. 
The man who feels that life and happiness depend on his suc- 
cess is not apt to hesitate long before he adopts dishonest 
means to that end. 

Woman’s spiritual superiority over man is no poet’s fancy. 
It is absolute fact. She possesses keener discrimination be- 
tween right and wrong. Her judgment is the moral criterion 
to which he submits his deeds. If she approve, his con- 
science is quiet ; if she disapprove, he is ill at ease. That is 
why a woman who blunts her moral perceptions and allows 
herself to be dragged down from her spiritual throne is so 
powerful an instrument of evil. Therein lies the truth of the 
old saying that there is no great good or great evil in the 
world which does not have a woman at the bottom of it. And 
underneath all history of nations and men lies the unwritten 
history of the home. ‘“ The progress of truth,” says Emerson, 
“will make every house a shrine,” and truth is never so 
effective as when it is embodied in a woman. 

The danger which now threatens the home is that while so 
many avenues of usefulness are opened to women,—now that 
they may be doctors or lawyers or preachers,—they may for- 
get that these are rights which men have given them—no 


doubt justly—but their God-given right is to be home-makers. 
And the woman who throws away her opportunity to make 
one more pure, happy home, and turns to the business world 
where she expects to win name and fortune, may one day 
realize the comparative worthlessness of that for which she 
sells her birthright. 

But home happiness depends on something more than deli- 
cately-appointed table, well-cooked food, and tasteful rooms. 
All of these things help—yes, more than we can estimate— 
but they are all vain if to them is not added the spiritual 
beauty of the daily life. Let the wife lead her husband out 
of the dust and defilement which threaten to ruin his busi- 
ness integrity, and help him keep his face set toward a 
high ideal. 

May no woman scornfully disclaim this responsibility. It 
is not so much a question as to whether she is to be held 
morally responsible for the deeds of another. It is rather 
the question whether, with so great a possibility before her, 
she will not turn the best of her energy and effort toward its 
realization. There is no greater work, no grander reward 
than to keep pure, lovely homes and see going out from them 
day by day men with noble purpose, and high ideals strength- 
ened by the knowledge of the security and peace of the 
home refuge. 

“Ah, the true rule is, a true wife in her husband’s house is 
his servant ; it is in his heart that she is queen. Whatever of 
the best he can conceive it is her part to be ; whatever of the 
highest he can hope it is hers to promise ; all that is dark in 
him she must purge to purity; all that is failing in him she 
must strengthen to truth; from her through all the world’s 
clamor he must win his praise ; in her through all the world’s 
warfare he must find his peace.” —Ruskin. 

—A. W. McM. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 


IN PRAISE OF SWEET OIDER. 


Sing ho! for the cider, 
The good ruddy cider, 
The sweet mellow cider, our cellars to fill ! 
Once more, to the cider! 
The smooth flowing cider, 
The merry brown cider that comes from the mill ! 


We picked up the apples, my sisters and I, 

By pasture and lane when the weather was dry ; 

With baskets and oxen the gleaning was done, 

And each gnarly cheek kindled warm toward the sun ! 
They blush in the cider, 
The sweet common cider, 

The sunny brown cider that comes from the mill ! 


We drove to the valley, the cart jogging slow 

With red fruit and yellow, a right pretty show, 

And hissing and gurgling as twilight grew dim 

The round patient hogsheads were filled to the brim ! 
At last, ’tis the cider, 
The dear honest cider, 

The genial brown cider that comes from the mill ! 


As wholesome as honey, as sound as the comb, 

It smacks of October, it savors of home : 

I shut my eyes softly and over me steal 

The drone of the press and the splash of the wheel : 
So rare is the cider, 
The red foamy cider, 

The sweet, tawny cider that comes from the mill ! 


Then here’s to the cider, 
The good mellow'cider 
That none but New England can rightly distill. 
Once more to the cider! 
The free flowing cider, 
The merry brown cider that comes from the mill ! 


—Dora Reade Goodale. 
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THE THINGS WE THROW AWAY. 


AND Don’t KNow WHERE THEY Go To. 


O address a paper on the economy 
of little things to a circle ef careful 
American housewives may seem, at 
first an uncalled for effort, but I hope | 
to prove before I have ended that 
there are things the most economical 
of us continually throw away. Con- 
sidering their means, there is no class 
so extravagant as the poor, and to 
suggest to them that a better place 
than the slop-pail might be found for 
many odds and ends of eatables 
would be an unthankful and hopeless 
task. A little money may have to go a long way with the 
poor, but the utmost yield is seldom rendered out of what 
they buy, and much of their substance is destroyed by care- 
lessness. 

“ An’ is it the bit iv grase on the pot ye’d be afther havin’ | 
me save? Sure, an’ it wouldn’t make half an ounce of soap! 
An’ the dustpan, faith! Shure an’ we “Arew away better | 
dustpans in Ireland!” 

So for true economy we come to the middle class, that 
strong element of our life, which, if it does not exactly make 
the world go round, helps us to go round easily with it. Un- 
fettered by the gay allurements of wealth, unblinded by ig- 
norance and prejudice, to the middle class belong the wise 
outlook, and the bond of sympathy with all striving upwards 
to better ways. The economist is a promoter of the world’s 
wealth, because he is a labor-saving machine, and does not | 
throw into the sea with one hand that which, with much labor, 
he has dug out of the earth with the other. 

I have been told by many ladies that they never throw 
away anything; I have been defied by others to mention any- 
thing except dirt which they did not cling to like a rich aunt. 

Now, to begin, does any housewife ever throw away crusts, 
and odd pieces of bread, or does she only slip them into the 
catch-all, when no one is looking? All ye that are liable to 
be tempted in this way know that crusts carefully saved can 
be made into griddle cakes, puddings, meat dressings, fish 
cakes; and when dried in the oven and ground up with the 
rolling-pin they can be used for thickening soups and gravies, 
or for any purpose for which rolled crackers are used. The | 
pan of crusts carefully kept will save the measure of meal or 
crackers and leave another little coin in the purse to be 
generous with, or to wear away the barriers of narrow means. | 

You have heard of the lady whose cake disappointed her 
in the very face of company coming to tea. Did you also 
hear that she was mad and threw it away? She did 
nothing of the kind. Instead, she cut it up in slices, made a 
delicate little custard, brought out her preserves, and tri- | 
umphantly placed on the table a very palatable charlotte 
russe. Another lady, in relating her marital experiences, 
said her husband objected to having rhubarb sauce brought 
to the table more than three times in succession! Of course > 
she threw it-away, and, of course, he twitted her-with be- | 
ing wasteful. Oh, if one.had but dared to suggest to the 
unhappy woman that she might have taken her rhubarb sauce, 
or any other sauce that chanced to offend by its too great 
familiarity, and have made of it a nice large tart, with fancy 
twisted bars across the top, and thus she would have mollified 
the tyrant, man. 

I wonder if every living housekeeper knows that apple- 
jelly and vinegar can be made from apple parings? Save 
the parings in the ice chest till a sufficient quantity accumu- | 
lates, wash, cover with water, and boil quickly for an hour. | 


goes! 
' mands, like the demands of an oppressed people, are con- 


| their owners of all trust in their fellow creatures. 


Strain through a jelly-bag, add half the quantity of white 
sugar, and boil gently two hours. Flavor with vanilla, and 
pour into heated glasses. For the vinegar, the parings are 
put into a jug, a little water is added, and they are allowed to 
ferment in a warm place behind the stove. 

Do we throw away old clothes before all use is got out of 
them, and they are rags? Some don’t, more do. With the 


' scientific housekeeper the shining robe of state descends in 
_ regular gradations till its lowly lot is cast in a comfortable 


mat beneath the feet. With the less industrious, and the im- 


_ mature, who are constantly taking their places in the world, 


clothes are often thrown into the rag-bag before they are half 
worn out. A child’s dress gets short in the sleeves, and in it 
A skirt shrinks and demands piecing out. The de- 


signed to oblivion,—the oblivion of the rag-bag. Changing 
fashions condemn many garments to that pit of darkness be- 
fore their time, and the point at which discretion judges best 


' to take a stand against outside pressures must ever remain 


an individual matter to decide. While some may overstep 
the boundary on one side or the other, the woman of reflec- 
tion will generally do what is best. 

Unless a woman is a woman of reflection, how little re- 
mains to her of middle age to live for! Youth, with its 
largess of bright eyes, pleasing curves and supple limbs has 
faded into Eternity, while the ready service and appreciative 
glance is seldom or never rendered by masculine acquaint- 
ances. The soft curves have hardened into decided lines, the 


' limbs have not the ready motion, and the once bright eyes 


have a lack-luster look, as though experience had robbed 
I don’t 
know as the masculine acquaintances are to be blamed 
after all. 

Often before middle life is reached the family has grown 
beyond the mother’s yearning care. Perhaps she has suffered 
it to grow beyond hercare. The children may have turned 
out unloving and ungrateful, and then what remains to her 
but a round of duties to be done over and over again; duties 
grown irksome because not performed in love. 

How often does it happen that at this period of married 
life husband and wife disagree. ‘They are disillusioned,” 
says the ordinary observer, but have they not rather taken 
upon themselves bitter trials, have they not become critical 
and exacting, and thrown away as useless all their little acts 
of love? 

Said a woman in this unhappy state, “He told me he 
wanted his breakfast at seven o’clock, and from that time 
forth it was waiting for him as the clock struck. If he chose 
to let it stand three-quarters of an hour before eating it, the 
fault was not mine—he knew the hour he ordered it, though I 
must admit that my tender heart would not let it get guste 


“cold.” 


No, her poor, sore heart only let it get /ukewarm/ Dves™* 
any woman similarly situated ever dream there are other 
things besides crusts, apple-parings, familiar sauces, and half- 


| worn clothing that she is continually throwing away ? 


Does she dream that in “ overmuch serving” she is reck- 
lessly throwing away the bloom of her cheek, her bright eyes, 
and the pleasing curves of her once healthy form? Does she 
dream that in resorting to some petty subterfuge to avoid 
callers she is throwing away opportunities to hold communion 
with her fellow-creatures? Opportunities to sympathize, to 
advise, to enlarge her views, to express a kind thought, or 
repress an ignoble one. The inability to keep from feeling 
vexation over_an untimely call has often withered up a neigh 
bor’s kindly feeling for us and choked with useless debris @ 
living well B&love. 

This recalls“the expression of an old lady who was very 
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lame, very neat and who professed to be equally pious. On 
Saturdays, after putting the house in the most trim order and 
before sallying forth to pay her week’s grocery bill, she used 
to take a warm bath. “I had just combed my hair and put 
on a clean calico,” said she, “when the door-bell rang. I 
peeked out of the window an’ if there warn’t three wimmin 
from Lexington, an’ I tell you I wisht the very devil had 
’em!” The women had been prompted to make the visit out 
of true kindly feeling. 

The things we most unscrupulously throw away are our ad- 
vantages. One is rich, and she goes through life dribbling 
away her advantage. Another is healthy or strong or both, 
and her advantage dribbles away in homaopathic odds and 
ends of worthless trifles. 

Many women possess good looks, an attractive appearance, 
beauty, intellect, grace, and these are the things that are 
more ruthlessly thrown away than all others. Don’t waste 
the smallest scrap of your beauty or attractiveness, for you 
can make of them giant forces to accomplish all that is 
good. It would not be hard to say who would win disciples 
quickest, a repulsive leper or an angel of light. The grada- 
tions between the two are myriad, but beware of stepping 
downward. 

Mothers sometimes throw away things belonging to their 
children. A mother who is a good housekeeper and compe- 
tent manager will fail, through fear of this and that silly 
scruple, to pass her knowledge on to herchild. Parents were 
designed to be teachers as well as protectors, and no mother 
should throw away her child’s advantages any more than her 
own, for she must know from experience that lives to be suc- 
cessful have to be built on a solid, industrious basis. 

Wenbom Fitz Gerald. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS. 

Clothes that have been sprinkled will not mildew for days, 
even in summer, if kept away from the fire. 

Use a silver spoon when cooking mushrooms. The silver 
will be blackened if any injurious quality is present. 

Air the house thoroughly every day, even “though the rain 
comes down in torrents, or the snow beats in in drifts.” 

Do not be deceived by agents who have a “ superior furni- 
ture’polish” forsale. Use linseed oil, there is nothing better. 

Be ashamed to iron a limp shirt bosom! Men do not so 
much care for a polished shirt front as they do for a stiff one. 

It is a good idea for a tall woman to have her kitchen table 
and ironing-board a little higher than ordinary. It will save 
many a backache. 

Use great care in serving food for the table, as the smallest 
spatter of grease or gravy changes the appearance and spoils 


,an otherwise pretty dish. 


Glasses and dishes wipe to perfection when washed in very 
hot water. Use a dish-mop, soap-shaker and an iron dish- 
washer. ‘These also expedite the labor, as very hot water can 
be used. 

A few years ago a fashionable table was so piled with high 
dishes that it was impossible to see one’s vis a vis without 
peeping under the heavily laden silver and glass ware. Now 
a table is considered vulgar when not laid in a low, simple 
manner. 

When decanters and carafes become so discolored inside 
that shot or fine coals will not cleanse them, fill the bottle 
with finely chopped potato skins, cork tightly and let the 
bottle stand for three days, when the skins will ferment. 
Turn out and rinse. The’bottle will be as bright and clean 


as when new. 
—Mrs. W. H. Maher. 
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MISS F.’8 EGG-PLANT, 


From WHICH WAS HATCHED A RICH FRENCH DELICACY. 


HERE it lay on the kitchen table, shining and plump, 
its purplish brown and perfect shape reminding one 
of a giant plum. Its texture was firm, the furry calyx 
green and the strong stem fresh and unfaded. It was 

a perfect egg-plant, ready to be converted into a dish fit to 
“set before a king,” or even before a queen, which is a mugh 
daintier affair; yet Miss F. stood in meditation, resting her 
hand on the clean kitchen table. She was an ideal housewife, 
this friend of ours, and especially in the matter of cookery 
could work such marvels with her deft little hands that she 
was a wonder to us all; still she surveyed the egg-plant, mak- 
ing no move toward preparing it for dinner. 

“ Really,” she thought, as she looked at the plant, “you 
are a beauty! It seems too bad to disguise you in an en- 
velope of batter! I do wish I knew some new way to pre- 
pare you; some way I never before heard of.” 

The jingle of the door bell disturbed Miss F.’s reflection, and 
a moment later she had admitted her visitor. If there was one 
person more welcome than any one else at this particular mo, 
ment it was she, Madame Tesson. She was the most animated 
and talented of French women, willing and able to advise in al- 
most everything relating todomesticeconomy. And there she 
was, with her lace-work, come to “spend the day” with Miss 
F., who soon revealed to her the troubled state of her mind. 
Here was Madame’s opportunity; French ingenuity had de- 
vised a transformation for the egg-plant, to Miss F.’s delight. 

Every housekeeper knows the joy of preparing a dish that to 
her is perfectly new, and which is to be a surprise to her house- 
hold. I was one of the fortunate six who testified to the per- 
fect success of Miss F.’s dinner, and Madame herself nodded 
approbation of the egg-plant with the air of a connoisseur. 

Pray let me give you Madame’s recipe, converted into Eng- 
lish and which Miss F. kindly gave me afterward. It is such 
a surprise, so dainty and different from anything else, that 
you will be sure to prepare it again and again after once 
knowing its quaint excellence. 

To prepare egg-plant select one that is firm and fresh. 
Peel it with a sharp knife, so that the smooth outline is not 

roken. If large, the plant is then cut into quarters; if 
medium in size, into halves. Let it lie for half an hour in salt 
Water» Then put it into doc/ing water with a little salt. It is 
céokéd enough when it can be easily pierced with a straw. 
While%the plant is boiling prepare the onion which is to give 
its slight-pungency to the egg-plant. Cut one medium-sized 
onion into very small pieces and cover it with salt water. In 
ten minutes pour off the water and put the chopped onion 
into a hot skillet with a little butter and fry it brown. It is 
absolutely essential that the onion should be thoroughly 
eooked and brown. Drain the egg-pfant in a colander, and 
put it into a large earthenware bowl. With a silver fork 
stir it until it is broken up, but do not really mash it or 
the plant will not be light when finished. Mix with the. 
egg-plant an amount equal in bulk to itself of rolled bread- . 
crumbs, then add the browned onion and one well-beaten 
egg; season with salt and pepper and add a dessert-spoon- 
ful of butter. Put this all into a well-buttered earthen dish 
and bake until nicely browned, but not until dried, as the in- 
gredients, with the exception of the egg, were all cooked be- 
fore being put into the oven. Serve the egg-plant hot and in 
the dish in which it was baked. It is excellent if warmed 
again the next day. There is a richness and delicacy in the 
taste of egg-plant thus prepared that is unlike that of any 
other vegetable, and you will appreciate Miss F.’s feeling of 
gratitude to dear little Madame Tesson. 


—Josephine. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE WILLIAMSES AS FANOY COOKS. 


“Too Mucu or A Goop THING.” 


N the lull that followed upon the de- 
parture of the last Japanese boy from 
the Williams household, one by one the 
different members of the family plucked 
up heart of grace and began once more 
to evince personal interest in the cui- 
sine. Nay, more than that, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mollie and Ethel became fired 
with an ambition to shine as fancy 
cooks, and stumbled across each other, 
at all times and in all places, surrep- 
titiously poring over cook books, recit- 
ing tables of weights and measures, or 
copying out in irreproachable hand 

writing all manner of recipes into three spotlessly clean cook 
books, “of their own composure,” as Henry quoted, much 
amused at this new turn of affairs. The gentlemen of the 
family were cordially invited to present lists of favorite dishes, 
which they promptly did, and none were so difficult of attain- 
ment but a valiant effort was made to place it upon the dinner 
table. Very pleasant indeed was it while it lasted. Mr. Will- 
iams and Henry lived like princes, that is, if princes are 
usually fed upon savory and indigestible viands, and the 


butcher, grocer and fruit-dealer cultivated Mrs. Williams and’ 


daughters assiduously, as their best-paying customers. 

Now and then, a particular dish would turn out in so wholly 
unexpected a manner that an electric shock could not more 
completely surprise the family. Then it was that one after 
another would refuse to partake, and Mrs. Williams, declar- 
ing all the ingredients to be good, would go through the per- 
formance known as “eating it to save it,” a questionable 
expedient seldom shared by the others. 

To show the hights to which her ambition soared, one day 
Mrs. Williams declared her intention to make pie-crust ; now 
all her life that process had been as a sealed book to her. In 
the intervals when the cooking mania was not rampant, she 
had been heard to declare she never would learn, preferring 
to leaye as a legacy to Henry’s wife (should he ever marry) 
the comfort of never hearing marvelous tales of the excellence 
of his mother’s pies. But now that was all past and forgotten, 
or if not altogether forgotten, no longer deemed advisable, 
and she would learn how from the simple “ top-crust”” volume 
through to the complete edition of puff-paste, with marginal 
notes on meringues and patés. To that end she studied anew 
the books devoted to such subjects, cutting out from the daily 
papers any allusion to pastry which fell under her watchful eye. 
At last she found the simple process which would serve for a 
new attempt and betook herself to the kitchen, followed later 
by Ethel, who had been invited to come, observe and learn. 

“* Now, while I get the flour, butter and lard, you peel some 
apples,” she began briskly. “I think apple pies are de- 
licious, if the genuine thing, don’t you?” +“ Y—es,” answered 

éthel, some what indifferently; “they are not my favorite pies, 
however, I like tarts.” “Splendid,” her mother exclaimed 
with satisfaction, “ we’ll have some tarts too,” and she floured 
the pie-board with liberal hand. Soon a ball of pastry was 
being patted, smoothed, rolled and cut into shape. ‘Don’t 
you think you are handling it a good deal?” suggested Ethel, 
surveying the white mass dubiously. “Oh, no, it is all in the 
knack with which one does it,” answered Mrs. Williams, deftly 
balancing a pie-plate on one hand while she pricked the edges 
fancifully withafork. “I never knew pies were so economical 
before,” she continued, when after completing three pies 
there was still a large quantity of pastry left. ‘I suppose I 
had better make up the rest into tarts, only I fear there will 


be a good many.” “We cannot have “vo many,” returned 
Ethel, “tarts are so delicious and we are all so fond of them!” 
and before the work was finished, Mollie who entered the 
kitchen started back in amaze. “ What kind of an entertain- 
ment are we going to give,” she demanded breathlessly, “that 
you are making hundreds of dear little tarts?” 

When the pie came on the table that evening, after a meal 
which had been prepared looking foward to this dish as its 
piece de resistance, Mollie leaned over and regarded it 
critically. “Why isn’t it browner?” she asked at length. 
“It isn’t that kind of a pie,” her father answered, as Mrs. 
Williams plunged a knife into its steaming center. Every one 
was liberally helped, but after the first mouthful Mr. Williams 
laid his fork down gently—“ My dear, what did you say was 
the name of this—er—pie?” ‘“ The cook-book calls it 
‘ Poverty-pie,’” she answered, looking anxiously at Henry 
who was preparing to leave the table, “ where are you going?” 
“To the poor-house,” he replied briefly, “after a helping of 
that total wreck there seems no other course possible.” 

For days the “hundreds of dear little tarts,” haunted Mrs. 
Williams as they reposed white and stolid on a platter in the 
safe, and she gave a sigh of relief when the wash-woman 
packed them in her basket “for the childer.” ‘Taking up her 
cook book some days later she was surprised to discover there 
in her husband’s handwriting, and more surprised still on 
reading his contribution to her pages, in the following recipe : 


The suicide’s own pie-crust, commonly known as Poverty Pie: 
One large quantity flour, one lesser quantity lard, sufficient liquid 
to moisten, salt to taste, apples to taste, flavoring to taste. Place 
in a warm oven several hours. 

N. B. Use no yeast powder, as it is not well to make light of a 
serious affair. 


That was his little revenge! 

Ethel was anxious to make tomato catsup. The family 
delighted in all kinds of pickles and fancy sauces, and a friend 
had provided her with a recipe, whereby she could make any 
quantity, previously assured of success. So, one morning, 
with the full and free consent of all concerned, she ordered a 
large box of tomatoes, and prepared for the undertaking. 
Spices and vinegar were measured out in large quantities for, 
truth to tell, there were a great many tomatoes. “I advise 
you to use the wash boiler,” Mrs. Williams had said on seeing 
the various dishes and pans filled to their utmost capacity, and 
the suggestion was adopted. As the tomatoes boiled, what 
quantities of juice ran from the ruins of the once firm vege- 
table! Ethel ladled and strained, skimmed and _ stirred, 
dipper after dipper full, but there seemed no end to the 
liquid. “ Don’t you think there is a fearful quantity?” she 
asked, as arms and back began to give way under the unusual , 
exercise. “Oh, no,” quoted Mrs. Williams, gravely, re- 
membering her daughter’s advice about the tarts, “ we can not 
have foo much of it, tomato catsup is so delicious and we are 
all so fond of it! Ethel looked up suspiciously, but her ~ 
mother’s face was free from any expression of malice. 

When all was at last done and the catsup ready for bottling, 
a serious question arose. What was it to be put in? All the 
available and unavailable empty bottles were hastily collected, 
but when they were filled small impression had been made 
upon the quantity still in the boiler. Mollie suggested a set 
of individual catsup bottles, one for each place at the table, 
and ran in search of empty ¢ologne bottles for the purpose.” 
Large pitchers were made to do temporary duty, and Ethel 
thought of inviting the neighbors in to help themselves, for to 
her credit, be it said, the catsup was really delicious. “I do 
not think I shall ever care to taste another drop as long as I 
live,” she said, wearily eying with extreme disfavor the 
kitchen table and chairs bearing their motley array of bottles 
all filled with the savory liquid. “It reminds me,” said Mol- 
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lie, “ of the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,’ slightly altered,” 
and lifting her voice she chanted melodramatically : 
** Bottles to right of them, 
Bottles to left of them, 
Bottles in front of them 
Sizes unnumbered ! 
Not theirs to questions make 
For theirs man’s thirst to slake, 
Theirs but to hold or break, 
Nearly six hundred!” 

“T am not betting hats and cigars any longer,” said Henry, 
a few days after when Ethel had shown him her reserve force 
stowed away, “I wager a bottle of best home-made tomato 
catsup now against whatever the other fellow will and it 
works well. You are getting quite a reputation on the 
strength of it, for I never fail to mention that my sister made it.” 

“Why is Ethel’s tomato catsup like the poor?” asked Mr. 
Williams, about a year later, when the experience was well 
nigh forgotten. 

“ Because we have it always with us!” replied Mollie, guess- 
ing a conundrum for the first time in her life. 

The next one to do and dare was Mollie, who though young 
was as anxious to make her mark in the world of cookery as 
Mrs. Williams or Ethel. Her attempt was in the direction of 
Boston baked beans. Mr. Williams was a genuine Yankee, 
with the inborn affection and respect for beans characteristic 
of the race. One Saturday morning Mollie promised to set 
before him at night a dish fit for the most exclusive Bostonian, 
provided she was not interfered with. With the boundless 
confidence and ignorance of youth, she prepared the beans 
without making due allowance for their most important 
characteristic. ‘ Put the beans, pork, sweetening and suffi- 
cient water to cover them well in a pot, and bake without first 
boiling, adding more water from time to time, until all are 
thoroughly done.” So ran the recipe. It seemed easy, very, 
and filling the pot two-thirds full of beans she followed out 
the instructions, and early in the day put the dish in the oven, 
simply charging her mind with keeping up the fire. Mrs. 
Williams was making a cake, Ethel a pudding, so the kitchen 
was a scene of cheerful activity, when some time later Mollie 
remembered to look and find out if the beans required more 
water. She opened the oven door all unconsciously, only to 
be greeted by an avalanche of beans. In the dish, over the 
dish; in the oven, out of the oven; Swelling, rising, and pro- 
testing against their close quarters they poured out. Where 
they came from she could not tell, indignantly denying that she 
had cooked somany. After one look into her astonished face, 
Mrs. Williams and Ethel, struck by the absurdity of the situ- 
ation, both turned and with one impulse quoted merrily, 
“ Beans are so delicious. Wecan not have foo many, we are all 
so fond ofthem!” “TI feel now that we are quits,” said Ethel, 
lightly putting a meringue on top of her pudding, “ but I begin 
to believe people can have too much, even of a good thing.” 
—Maud Wyman. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
OOOOANUTS. 

As many as 17,000,000 tO 20,000,000 cocoanuts come into 
New York city every year, chiefly from Central America, 
though they are grown in nearly all the tropical countries, 
Those from San Blas are considered the best. They can 
hardly be said to have a “season,” as the imports are nearly 
constant through the year. A well-grown tree will yield in 
the rainy season two nuts in three days, and in the dry season 
the average is about one in twodays. Many are lost by being 
blown off by the high winds before they are ripe. A ripe nut 
falls of itself. ‘The nuts are sorted as they are unloaded from 
the vessels, the inspectors being able to determine whether a 
nut is good by giving it a single tap. They are then packed 
in bags of one hundred each and put into the market. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LOVERS WILL GO VISITIN’. 


“ There, Kate, you’ve dropped the dish-cloth now! 
Oh, what a naughty girl! 
Bringing me company to-day, 
And things in such a whirl,— 
I'll have to put the churnin’ off 
And stir a cake for tea, 
I never knew that sign to fail— 
I wonder who ’t will be!” 


“Perhaps, Aunt Jane, the Farringtons,” 
Spoke Kate, “ or else the Greys.” 
**Such folks don’t go a vis’tin’, child, 
These busy summer days. 
Who ever heard this time of year, 
Of taking teams right out 
Of hayin’, and of harvestin’, 
To gallivant about !”’ 


Then Aunt Jane went to beating eggs ; 
While Kate, with eyes of brown, 

Looked down the road. Could it be Jack, 
Coming that day from town? 

The old brass knocker later on, 
Resounded through the hall, 

And Aunt Jane said, ‘‘I told you so, 
That dish-cloth’s brought a call. 


I’ll just peek through the parlor blinds— 
Wait Kate—it’s—let me see,— 
That city chap; I’m glad enough, 
It’s nobody for me. 
Well, that’s the way; all lovers will 
Go vis’tin’ when they please, 
But I do wish they’d stay at home, 
In hurrying times like these !”’ 


— Susan Teall Perry. 
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AN ENTERTAINING ENTERTAINMENT. 


FESTIVAL OF Days,” WITH VARIATIONS. 


HIS is a comparatively new entertainment, and 
) therefore has been received with great enthusiasm 
i where it has ever been given. It is equally suit- 
we able for a small, quiet, evening entertainment, a 
\ lawn party or, as with us, the original idea may be 
greatly supplemented and improved. Our society was 
largely composed of people who were both able and 
willing to give either their time, means or talent, and 
often all these, to aid this worthy charity. The entertain- 
ment was called the “ Festival of Days.” It was held in the 
main hall which had a large gallery and several tiers of seats 
around the entire room for the spectators. The tickets were 
sold for one dollar and fifty cents for the actors as they 
proudly called themselves. 

On the evening of the festival every seat was taken, both as 
the idea was a novel one and the ladies who had it in charge 
were noted for their previous successful entertainments, and 
lastly the charity in whose behalf it was given was a very no- 
ble one. 
the walls decorated with gay bunting, flags and flowers—all 
these helped to make a bright, beautiful scene, quite fascinat- 
ing to the passer-by on that bitter cold winter night. 

The stage manager was a well-known attorney. As he 
gave the announcements persons representing the various 
holidays and holy days of different nations throughout the 
year marched to the center of the hall and made their bows to 
the audience, while the band played the appropriate selection, 
and then took their places in the grand march, three times 
repeated around the entire hall. Many of the days were 
encored and were obliged to repeat their tableaux. 

New Year’s Day led the throng, a bright, happy young 
maiden arrayed for a ball, in spotless white, and carrying in- 
stead of a ball-card a book of “ good resolutions.” 


The floor was crashed, the gas, the electric light, . 
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St. Valentine’s Day, a flaxen-haired little child represented 
“ Cupid.” 

St. George’s Day was a magnificent tableau, the Queen in 
herelegant velvet robe and the King in his glistening armor. 

The bear who came out of his hole represented Candlemas 
Day. 

George Washington, “the Father of his Country,” and 
Martha his wife, were impersonated in honor of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday—February 22. 

Ash Wednesday, in “sack-cloth and ashes,” and the forty 
days of Lent, in black. 

The Easter tableau, three young boys chanting an Easter 
anthem. 

St. Patrick’s Day, an Irishman dressed in the national green. 

For Decoration Day, three maimed veterans and a soldier’s 
widow and his orphans, all carrying flowers to deck his grave. 

May-)ay, the English—Eight youths and maidens, the girls 
in thin, white dresses, flowers and bright ribbons; the boys, 
sailor waists, knickerbockers, gay sashes and straw hats; a 
May queen on her throne carried by four pages, and a May- 
pole. Around this the couples danced several quaint figures 
to an old English tune. After the encore this was followed 
by the American, busy, bustling May-Day—“ moving day ”"— 
a family burdened with the last bundles, a bird-cage, a small 
satchel, an old silk hat, a brass kettle and a loaf of bread. 
This was very ludicrous. 

Children’s Day (generally held in early summer), a band of 
little children in bright, festive dresses, carrying great 
bunches of daisies and buttercups, those simple flowers of 
childhood. They were greeted with great applause and two 
or three of the children gave a little recitation for the oc- 
casion, and they all joined in singing a Sunday school hymn. 

Arbor Day—the longest day, June 21—a very tall gentle- 
man, wearing a long linen duster and a straw hat, and with 
him came December Twenty-three the short day, a young girl 
dressed in winter wraps and furs. 

A sweet young maiden, a bride of only a few months, 
kindly consented to represent the Bridal Day. A pretty group 
they made, the bride in her long, pure-white satin gown and 
the bridesmaids in their short, faint-tinted Directoire costumes. 

The Fourth, the “ glorious Fourth of July,’”” Uncle Sam and 
Liberty. The lady who represented Liberty wore a long 
white gown, charmingly draped with an American flag. ‘Two 
boys drawing a small cannon completed the Fourth. 

Picnic Day—Discoverer’s Day—all were given their places 
in the troop of “ Days.” 

The Dog Days, the old pound-master, a colored man, his 
costume in the usual happy, careless, hot-weather disordey 
had just captured a frolicsome little fox-terrier who was 
parading the streets, without master or muzzle. A young 
lady, in the daintiest of white flannel costumes, followed 
sedately by her dignified St. Bernard dog completed the group. 

A shy, wee girl in a plain dress and a neat, white pinafore, 
clinging to the hand of her elder sister (who was carrying a 
school-bag of books), appeared on the stage; she hesitated 
for a moment and then in a triumphant voice exclaimed, 
“I’m going to school to-day.” Many a smile did it bring to 
the mothers gathered there who remembered that “ first” 
school-day of their little ones. 

Indian Summer—all can not be mentioned. 

Our Forefathers’ Day was very quaintly represented. 

Election Day by three “ rabid ” politicians, each urging the 
claims of their candidate. 

“The Seasons,” four girls—Spring, in a light-green dress, 
carrying a basket of trailing arbutus and other wild flowers ; 
Summer, in white and wearing roses—large, handsome white 
and yellow roses; Fall, in gray, the dress decorated with 


sprays of grape vines, and in her hand a basket of fruit, | 


grapes, pears, peaches, etc.; Winter, in a red cloth skating 
costume, trimmed with black fur. ; 

Shakespeare’s Day was répresented by “Hamlet, the 
melancholy Dane,” “ Lady Macbeth,” and the three old 
“witches,” which all theater-goers will remember. 

Hospital Day, the men, great and generous hearted, 
carried their checks, the women their “ hospital baskets,” and 
the children their ‘“‘ mites ” to aid the hospital to carry on its 
great work of mercy and healing. 

Matinée Day, girls and boys with their programmes and 
opera-glasses chatting eagerly of the last new play, the 
heroine, the villain, the moral or the death, the final scene. 

Thanksgiving Day—A small boy reading the President’s 
proclamation, followed immediately by a simple, old working- 
woman carrying home from the market her turkey for 
Thanksgiving. 

Christmas, “the festival of the year”—An orphan asylum, 
the school-room filled with the scholars who were all sur- 
rounding a small but very bountifully laden Christmas tree, 
and the few more fortunate little girls who had given the 
orphans this pleasure. 

-“ Father Time,” with his long, white beard and scythe was 
the “last” day of the year. 

Over seventy tableaux were thus given. And with a little 
meditation many others will be thought of. ‘Those of other 
nations, as well as those of the English race, could be 
represented. 

At this particular entertainment the expenses were small, 
each person defraying those in his own tableau, and the profits 
accordingly were very large—over four hundred dollars. An 
entertainment of this kind could be given ina very simple 
manner though, and a small entertainment entered into with 
hearty good will is often more acceptable than an elaborate 
affair ; the very simplicity of it wins favor with many. 

—Katherine M. Hudson. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


Now, butterfly, just fly away, 

For I’m a painter girl to-day ; 

i put Maria Jane to bed, 

She had a headache in her head; 
And now I'll try and get this view, 
In pen-and-ink, as artists do. 


O Bumble Bee, be still a minute, 

I want to put your picture in it! 
There, what a fuss—I do believe 

That naughty ant crawled up my sleeve. 
The sun is shining in my face, 

I guess I’ll have to change my place ; 
And now, my paper ’s blown away, 

Oh, dear, what luck I have to-day ! 
Now—this is better, on the ground— 

A shady resting-place I’ve found; 

I'd no idea ’twas such a care, 

To be an artist anywhere ! 

But I’m so tired, I b’lieve I’ll try 

To do the picture by and by! 

A sandman, hiding in the tree, 

Looked down on little Edith Lee ; 

And straightway o’er her eyes so blue, 
Cast dreamy veils, as sandmen do; 
The Bee came close with buzz and hum, 
She never winked, or stirred a thumb, 
The naughty ant, from crawling round, 
Got in the ink, and so was drowned. 
Sol found her out and kissed her there ; 
The breeze just stirred her golden hair ; 
And while the drowsy god beguiled, 
And little Edith slept and smiled, 
A bigger artist ‘‘ took the view,” 

And sketched the little “ painter ” too. 


—Annie F. Weir. 
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TOO MANY DON'TS. 


IN THE MATRIMONIAL CALENDAR. 


T was one of my comfort-loving bach- 
elor friends who told me once that 
one reason he did not marry was be- 
cause there were too many “ don’ts” 
in the married life of most men. 
He was afraid he would develop 
into a real bear of a man if restricted 
in his freedom of will by the 
“don’ts” imposed upon their hus- 
bands by too exacting wives. 

“ Here,” he said, waving his hand 
around his comfortable room, “I do 
as I please, I sit in any chair I like, 
I lie down where I please, I smoke 
if I want to. I go down town when 

I like and come home when I please. I dress as I please—I 

do as I please generally without breaking any of the ten com- 

mandments, and without being made irritable by petty and 
perpetual ‘don’ts.’ ” 

Now I like to be comfortable myself. I like to feel that I 
can do as I please in my own home, and I think most men 
feel that they ought to be allowed to do as they please under 
their own vines and fig-trees, particularly when these desires 
are limited to some very harmless and innocent performances. 

I do not smoke like that mythical and very good boy of 
McGuffey’s “ Third Reader” fame, Master Charley Reed; I 
do not use tobacco in any form because it is “a filthy weed,” 
but if I did smoke I think I should smoke under my own roof 
if I cared to do so, even though Mrs. Dane said “don’t” 
again and again. ; 

I once spent a week with a friend of mine whose wife is “a 
beautiful housekeeper,” but she has-attained this degree of 
perfection through such a series of don’ts that his orderly 
home is not a very restful or peaceful place to her husband. 
If it is raining when he comes home she meets him at the 
door with, 

“ Now, James, don’t come in at the front door to-day; it’s 
only a step or two to the rear door, and my front hall is so nice 
and clean you mustn’t come into it all wet ; and don’t forget 
to clean your feet well at the back door, and please don’t sit 
in any of the upholstered chairs if your clothes are damp.” 

James is limited to certain chairs ; if he sits down on others 
his wife flutters toward him with a reproachful “don’t” on 
her lips, and says : 

“Don’t sit on that little fancy chair, James! you'll be sure 
to break it, and I’m sure there are other chairs in which you 
can sit, and--oh, A/ease don’t lean back against the tidy of 
that chair, you’ll muss it so; there is your chair over in the 
corner!” 

James goes sulking into his chair. Perhaps he leaves it for 
the sofa a little later, and if he does he hears the pleading and 
peremptory voice of Mrs. James saying: 

“Don’t put your head on that fancy sofa pillow, James! 
How often must I tell you to always spread your handker- 
chief on the pillow before you lie down? And please don’t 
put your feet upon the sofa. I don’t see why you should lie 
down anyhow, right in the middle of the day!” 

James, under these circumstances, is hardly guilty of 
treason to his wife if he thinks regretfully of the comfortable 
old sofa in his bachelor quarters, on which he “ lopped down” 
and kicked up his heels whenever he felt like doing so, with- 
out the protesting “don’t” of any woman in his ears. He 
whistled once in a while there too, but if he does it now he 
hears a sharp “don’t” from his wife. She says “ don’t” if she 
catches him giving a nickel to the wretched hand-organ man, 


and it’s, “ Now don’t be gone long,” every time he goes down 
town; and “don’t stay late,” when he goes out at night; 
“ don’t buy this,” and “I wouldn’t buy that,” are familiar and 
galling expressions to him; and it’s “don’t, don’t, don’t” 
until poor James becomes so broken in spirit and so fearful 
of doing something he ought not that his home life is a 
burden to him; or he may go right on doing as he likes, 
heedless of his wife’s “don'ts,” but even then there may be 
times when, loyal though he may be to his wife, he can not 
help recalling the times when there were no “don’ts” in the 
way of his free will, and it is better for both husband and 
wife that he should not think the days of his bachelorhood 
more joyous than the days of his married life. 

Of course there are the don’ts against which the wife 
rebels, don’ts that vex and fret her, but so long as neither the 
don’ts of the wife or of the husband are called forth by 
nothing more serious or sinful than the causes I have named 
they can be dispensed with altogether, to the advantage and 
happiness of both. 

—Zenas Dane. 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
(From the popular traditions.) 
The words which designate the days 
By which the week is told, 
Are monumental to the praise 
Of deities of old : 
What follows is with simple aim 
To demonstrate in rhyme the same. 


Sunday, the day that takes the lead 
Of all the days that run, 
In Scandinavian myth, we read, 
Was Sacred to the sun; 
In his applause the Sun’s-day rose, 
And from the Sun’s-day Sunday flows. 


Monday before a goddess bows, 
As by the same myths claimed, 
In honor of the Sun’s fair spouse 
This second day was named. 
Thus down to us the record hands, 
And from the Moon’s-day Monday stands. 


Tuesday, the fourth and sixth days like, 
From Teuton mold appears ; 

In Ziewes, the god of war, we strike 
The imprint this name bears ; 

To him this day was homage due, 

And out of Ziewes’-day Tuesday grew. 


Wednesday commemorates the god 
Of Northern Europe’s gods; 
° Before the great all-Father’s rod 
Must yield all other rods; 
Woden, his name, through whose renown, 
From Woden’s-day comes Wednesday down. 


Thursday, to Sweden’s Thor we trace,— 
The German Donar loud ; ; 

This son of Woden had his place. 
Behind the thunder-cloud ; 

This was his day, the days among, 

And from Thor’s-day has Thursday sprung. 


Friday, her fame perpetuates 
Who made Love’s courses good, 
And Fria, ancient myth relates, 
Chief wife to Woden stood ; 
This day immortalized her worth, 
And Fria’s-day brought Friday forth. 


With Saturday the schedule ends, 
A word by Latins coined, 
From Italy this name descends, 
With Saturn-worship joined ; 
He made the sowers’ toils repay, 
And Saturn’s-day gave Saturday. 


— Winfield Lyle. 
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A OHAPTER ON DIRT. 


BEING “ INELEGANTLY CLEAN.” 


O subject is in such ill repute as dirt and 
yet I boldly avow, in the very face of the 
tidy housekeepers of the land, that this 
is a plea for dirt. I am convinced that 
the shining, spotless cleanliness, so com- 
mon with what are called good house- 
keepers, is very far from being a blessing 
to our homes. Every woman has just so 
much strength; it lies in her own hands 
to put that strength to its best use. No 
weary woman will contradict me when I 
say it is most desperately hard to be 
bright and pleasant when one is tired—the downright, achey 
kind of tired that is not such an unusual feeling to many 
women that it needs an accurate description to be recognized. 

I see no way to keep women, busy ones, from being worried, 
but I also see not one grain of sense or reason in the amount 
of weariness that most good housekeepers experience, and, 
begging the pardon of the orthodox “good housekeeper,” I 
think she is wrongly named. To my mind no woman is a 
good housekeeper, in the real, true sense of the word, who 
puts the “house” above the “home.” The true “ house- 
keeper” has too loving an idea of “ home” to make it all one 
struggle for spotless floors and shining tins. It is far better 
to let the floor go unscrubbed, the tins unscoured, the stove 
unblacked than to be so weary that bright words are the ones 
that come the slowest. 

For instance, to be entirely specific, I never yet saw a 
woman who attempted to both wash and iron on Monday who 
was not cross-tired when the day was over. Will I be thought 
shamefully lazy, or some kindred word, if I advocate never 
doing any of the ironing on Monday? and furthermore not to 
be the least bit grieved if part of the ironing has to be run 
over into Wednesday ? 

I never could understand why the inexorable law of a “ good 
housekeeper” should be that each Friday a house must be 
swept from top to bottom. Few rooms need such frequent 
sweeping. If they get dirty sweep them, if need be, twice a 
week; but in the name of common sense don’t sweep a room 
until it needs it, though it should go unswept three months. 

There are plenty of reasons why house-cleaning time should 
be a miniature “ reign of terror.”” It would be almost im- 
possible to keep the family tempers from partaking of the 
fuss and worry and general discomfort of that most trying 
time. As I see no help for a generally uncomfortable time 
each house-cleaning season, prepare for the ordeal. When 
the first tack is lifted, set your teeth, pitch in, scour, scrub, 
hammer and pound away and be done with it. It is well to 
consider however if there was not a good deal in the remark 
of the Southern lady, who upon visiting a Northern town and 
taking a walk through its streets saw its spring-time porch, 
roof ornaments, in the shape of innumerable beds, the dusty 
carpets that occupied every available grass plat, the furniture 
picnicking on the porches and hearing the mournful sound of 
the tack hammer on every side, exclaimed: “The Northern 
people are so inelegantly clean!” 

What a burden cleanliness is to children! Not one of us 
has forgotten the woe the mere matter of clean face and hands 
used to be. And how a clean pinafore, that we were to keep 
clean, used to subdue us! My heart aches for the child who 
can not do this or that for fear “ I’ll muss my dress.” A dirty 
child may not be an attractive object but did you ever notice 
how they seem to thrive? 

I number among my acquaintances one who is counted a 
good housekeeper. Her house is spotless, her cooking 


excellent, her windows shine. Every day her stove is blacked, 
her dish-pans scoured and every lamp washed. Her house is 
in spotless order and—but no! there is not any “and” about 
it, unless it is, “and” she istired. Does it pay? I think not. 
Her stove does not need blacking, her pans scouring, her 
lamps washing every day. It would have been better to have 
had a little dust, even one or two terrible cobwebs, and at the 
day’s close not been so tired that there was left neither 
strength nor inclination for smiles or song. 

How well do I remember a visit paid at the home of an aunt, 
a particular woman! Her especial detestation was flies. I 
soon discovered my early training had been at fault with 
regard to the horror in which I should hold flies. That 
woman made the whole household wretched with the con- 
tinual war she waged with the few innocent flies that dared to 
invade her domain. To keep some bold fly from entering 
with us we had to dodge in the doors and shut them as quickly 
as though all the furies were behind us. 

The house was kept in darkness for the same reason and I 
used to go stumbling through it, managing to run against 
every table and chair that had sharp corners within reach. 
The only comfort in the house was to stay out of it. Soevery 
fit day I spent on the porch, only entering the house at meal 
time, when I dodged in the doors with all possible speed and 
with all my care heard more than one warning call to shut that 
door quickly or the flies would get in! 

There were screens in every window and every window 
blind was either closed or bowed. One night, after having 
spent a trying day from its exasperating cleanliness, I vowed 
I would throw open every blind in my room and raise every 
window and take out every screen and have just as much light 
and air as I wanted for once. I did it too, so I did—but—if 
you only knew how heavy my heart grew the next morning 
when I saw the flies!’ I packed up and came home the next 
day and from my heart I hate darkened rooms and screens. 
Better let a few flies in and let them bite than wear out 
your own life and temper and those of all around you fight- 
ing them. 

I don’t believe we were put here to fight dirt to the ex- 
clusion of all else. The buoyancy and gladness in us was 
meant to find vent in better things. I do not enter a plea for 
unnecessary dirt, but I do beg do not make yourself unneces- 
sarily tired, and I beg it in the name and for the sake of a 
happy home ; asking you to strengthen my begging by stop- 
ping, O busy tired woman, think what home is and what it 
is for, of the far-reaching effects the home will have /vr 
good or for evil. Then do you dare make home the place 
that should be above all others the happy place, where 
the preparation, the guiding and the molding for time and 
eternity is done nothing but a battle field for this crusade 
against dirt ? 

—Margaret Montgomery. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PIOKLED MELON. 

In pickling a young musk or nutmeg melon, cut a hole in 
the side through which to extract the seeds, saving the piece 
that is cut out. Then lay the melon in strong brine, which 
should entirely cover it. There let it remain for three days; 
take it out, rinse it and let it lie in clear, cold water over 
night. Then, after draining, fill it with chopped cabbage, 
seasoned with mustard seed, horseradish, a little ginger, some 
sugar, celery seed and if possible some small cucumbers. 
Sew in the piece that was cut out and put the melon in a 
stone jar and pour hot vinegar over it. About three months 
will be taken for the pickling, the time depending on the 
size of the melon, but when it is done a delicious relish will 
be the result. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MOTHER’S HELP. 


FROM AN ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 


= MERICAN “reduced ladies,” or as I 
prefer to call them, “ladies in reduced 
circumstances,” like their English 
cousins, seem to find it very difficult 
to discover a remunerative field for 
their energies which is not yet over- 
crowded. English ladies’ journals 
teem with suggestions concerning 
“new openings for women’s work,” 
from the occupation of a “lady guide ” 
down to, or up to “scientific dress- 
making,” and no doubt Americans 
eagerly catch at many of these ideas 
= ’ in the hope that they may be equally 
practicable in the “land of the free.” 

It has been my fate to be absent from my native land for 
several years, and perhaps in consequence I may be very 
much behind the age with my account of an occupation that 
is well known in England; still, never having heard of it be- 
fore I crossed the water, I venture to write about it in the 
hope that it may be news, and useful news, too, to some un- 
fortunate American sister who is no longer able to have a 
home of herown. We all know that for “ teaching or governess- 
ing” there are more applicants than situations; we have all 
heard that “lady helps” are voted a failure,—in America the 
failure is said to be largely due to amalgamating lady helps 
and Irish servants in the same household. But there is an 
intermediate position known in England which might be suc- 
cessfully tried in America, that is a “mother’s help.” Ina 
good many families this position is occupied by an unmarried 
sister or a maiden aunt, but every one is not endowed with 
such a convenient blessing. Here a “mother’s help” is a 
recognized member of many households, and the columns of 
the local newspapers contain numerous advertisements of 
situations wanted or vacant. The duties of a mother’s help 
are manifold; she assists in the housekeeping, the dairy per- 
haps, the household sewing or mending, dressing the children 
and teaching them the rudiments of their education. Some- 
times she is a sort of nursery governess with additional house- 
hold duties, sometimes she acts chiefly as housekeeper, with 
occasional care of the children, but she is always what her 
name indicates, the mother’s help. Her wages vary from a 
good round sum down to nothing except her food and lodg- 
ing; in other words the advertisement may read like the fol- 
lowing: 


MALL SALARY .—A young lady desires a re-engagement 
as Mother’s Help, or Nursery Governess to Young Chil- 
dren. Music, fluent Dicach (acquired abroad). Very fond of 
children. Salary not so mnch of an object as a comfortable 
home. 

A case has come to my knowledge of a young lady, the 
orphan niece of a country doctor, who, when she reaches the 
age of twenty-five, will inherit a modest fortune ; but she was 
not happy in her uncle’s house. She had received an ex- 
cellent education and was a good musician. With her uncle’s 
consent she accepted the position of mother’s help in a 
farmer’s family. She undertook the education of the two 
young daughters and assisted the farmer’s wife in her house- 
hold duties, receiving in return for these services her board 
and lodging. This arrangement lasted for several years, but 
the daughters grew up and she was no longer needed to teach 
them and they took her duties of helping their mother. She 
was grieved at parting from the farmer’s wife who had been 
like'a mother to her, but she set about looking for another 
place. Withthe experience she had had she was well quali- 
fied to “ better herself” and soon succeeded in obtaining a 


very good situation, this time in a gentleman farmer’s family 
where she has the care of two children of six and seven years 
of age, and she helps the mistress of the house in every way. 
For this she receives her board and lodging with a salary 
of just about $50 a year. 

There are many American households, especially in the 
country towns or the country proper, where a servant de- 
manding the usual high wages can not be afforded ; here the 
mother does the housework and cooking, with the occasional 
aid of a char-woman for heavy work, perhaps. She has so 
many calls upon her time and strength that she finds it hard 
to pay proper attention to the care of her children and their 
clothes, or she devotes herself so much to them that she de- 
spairs of keeping the house in order. There are, moreover, 
many “reduced ladies” who find it difficult to eke out a com- 
fortable existence on their small incomes as long as they 
have to pay high for their board and lodging. If this were 
provided for, life would be more easy. ‘Time, too, perhaps, 
hangs heavy on their hands if theirs has been a busy exist- 
ence heretofore. Many of them may have had experience as 
housekeepers before their own homes were broken up by 
money losses or before the death of a husband, fitted may be 
in every respect to have the care of house and children, yet 
unable to find situations as regular housekeepers. But they 
might willingly enter some family as “ mother’s helps,” where 
in return for acomfortable home they would exercise their 
talents, while the mistress of the house, not rich enough to 
pay for an assistant in her weary round of work, would find 
in the “ mother’s help” a confidant for the worries of every- 
day housekeeping, and yet the weekly bills would show 
scarcely any increase for the one additional mouth to feed. 
—Frances B. James, 


Original in Goop Hous&KEEPING. 
PINS. 

In the former days it took 12 to 14 men to make a pin— 
that is, there were 12 to 14 processes in its manufacture, each 
of which was performed separately and by a different hand. 
Now asingle machine turns out a stream of pins at the rate of 
200 a minute, all ready to be finished. The wire is prepared 
by drawing it from a large coil on a revolving drum through a 
hole the size of the pin wanted. The coil, wound on another 
drum, is then suspended at the end of a machine. ‘The wire 
passes into the machine through a hole and a series of iron 
pegs which keep it in place and straighten it. A pair of pin- 
cers, moving back and forth, pull it along and thrust the end 
through a hole in a small iron plate, on the farther side of 
which a little hammer beats a tattoo on the end of the wire and 
so forms the head of the pin. Next a knife descends and cuts 
off the pin to the proper length. The pin falls into a groove 
or slot through which the heads cannot pass, and is thus sus- 
pended so that the lower or point end is exposed to the action 
of a cylindrical file, which has both a revolving and a lateral 
motion. By the time the pin has passed this file it hasa 
smooth, sharp point, and is a complete pin so far as shape is 
concerned. These processes are all performed with such 
rapidity that the pins fall in a constant stream from the 
end of the machine. They are next put in quantities into 
revolving barrels which are turned till the pins are scoured 
and cleaned. Next they are boiled in an acid in which 
a fine powder of tin has been put, and they emerge from 
this bath white and shining with their new tin coat. They 
are then dried in sawdust, again shaken in barrels, and 
dusted. The machine which sticks the pins upon the pa- 
pers on which they are sold is very ingenious and simple 
in its details, but too complicated for brief description. 
The machine crimps the paper and holds it while the pins 
are brought up in long rows, a whole row being stuck at 
one push of a lever. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD DAILY ECONOMY. 


From A COUNTRY VILLAGE STANDPOINT. 


EING myself interested in the 
problem of making housekeep- 
ing money go as far as possible, 
I can sympathize with “J. M. 
K.” As she writes from “ Chi- 
cago, Ill.” she has to work from 
a city point of view, while I 
live in a country village; but, 
after all, probably the saving 
in one thing will be equalized 
by the greater expense of an- 
other, so in the end the price 
of living would be much the 
same. It has been told me, 
and I rather think the estimate 
a proper one for an economical, 
not poor, family that the raw 
material for the table costs 

about $1.25 foreach person. Of course in some ways it is 

easier to keep to this allowance in a large family, as pieces 

are more easily used up, and there is not as much waste. I 

will give two or three rules for simple dishes, which are suit- 

able for lunch or for a relish with tea or breakfast: 


COLD ROAST BEEF, 

If you are tired of simple sliced beef, it can be heated in 
several appetizing ways. 

First.—Fill a small pudding dish with slices of beef, sprink- 
ling each layer with salt, pepper and flour, pour over it the 
gravy and a little more water, and cover with mashed potato 
an inch thick. Heat thoroughly and brown nicely in the 
oven from three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 

Second.—Chop the remains of the roast fine, mix with half 
a cupful of cracker crumbs and one or two eggs, moisten with 
gravy or water if necessary, and bake a fine brown in a dish 
or tin. ‘Take the bones and scraps and boil, adding, after 
straining, flour to thicken and seasoning, add a spoonful of 
catsup, or Worcestershire sauce, and after turning the mold 
of meal upon a platter, pour the gravy around it. Eat hot. 

Third.—If you like tomatoes, cook two or three, add the 
gravy of the beef, and water if you need. Season and, if you 
have it, add a little boiled rice. When cooked, put in the 
slices of meal and heat through. 

Croquettes, or a “brown hash,” if preferred, can be made 
from the remnants of any roast. A small piece of cold roast 
veal is very nice scalloped. Chop fine, and put a layer in the 
bottom of a baking dish which can be sent to table; over this 
put a layer of cracker crumbs, sprinkled with pepper and salt, 
and wet with milk and gravy. Proceed in this way till the 
dish is filled, having a thick layer of cracker crumbs on the 
top, dotted with bits of butter. Be sure to get it well moist- 
ened. Cover with a tin pan, and bake about an hour, un- 
covering the pan for fit.een or twenty minutes to allow it to 
brown. ‘This is from “ Marion Harland,” only prepared with 
less butter than she uses. . 

A slice of round steak, spread with cracker dressing, rolled 
and tied with a string, may be baked in a covered pan in two 
or three hours, and when taken up the gravy should be thick- 
ened, part poured over the meat and part served in a gravy 
tureen. As to the amount of butter and sugar to be allowed, 
I should not dare to say, tastes and habits differ so much. 
There are various nice soups which can be made at slight ex- 
pense, also simple puddings, but perhaps “ J. M. K.” has been 
answered by some better counselor, and I will stop. 

—A. S. T. 


By Permission in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


_ SOME ENGLISH SALADS AND SAUCES. 


From CopyRiGHTED RECIPES IN*THE “LONDON HOTEL GUIDE AND 
CATERER’S JOURNAL.” 


LOBSTER SALAD. 

HE king of fish salads is lobster salad. If the lobsters are 
not already boiled, put them into boiling water, well 
salted. Place the head first, so as to put them as speedily 
as possible out of misery. Cook them for three-quarters 

of an hour to one hour or more, according as the creature is small 
or large. Allow half an hour for all, and quarter of an hour for 
every one pound weight of lobster you have. When cooked, lift 
out the lobster, plunge it into cold water, let the tap run over it if 
youcan. Take out the fish; when cold remove the claws, and, if 
a hen lobster, the spawn coral most carefully. Next remove the 
bed or soft portion to mix with the dressing. 

A—CoRAL BuTTER —Put the coral into a mortar, and pound it 
with its own weight of butter, half a teaspoonful of Jemon juice, a 
dust of cayenne pepper. Be careful not to overdo the pepper. A 
drop or two of chili vinegar might be judiciously substituted for 
the red pepper. Work this well up, and rub through a sieve on 
toaplate. Puton the ice to let the butter get firm before molding it. 

B—WATERCRESS BUTTER.—Take equal parts watercress and 
spinach and pound it in a mortar with half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Press it through a hair sieve till you have about one tablespoonful 
of the juice. Beat this into one ounce or one and a quarter ounces 
of butter, and put it also away on the ice or very cool larder to set. 

C—YoLkK oF EGG BurTrer.—Pass the yolk of one or two hard- 
boiled eggs through a wire sieve, add two drops of tarragon vine- 
gar, and beat in one and a half ounces of butter. The egg yolks 
should be of as deep a yellow or orange color as possible; set this 
aside also till you may require it. 

D—BEETROOT GARNISH.—Cut a good beetroot into rings and 
stamp out into stars, hearts, leaves, or any devices you may fancy, 
and put on a clean plate. 

E—Carrot.—Cut deep red carrots to match the red beetroot. 


F—Boil three eggs hard. Cut the whites into fancy patterns, 
and lay onadish. Pass the yolks through a fine wire or hair sieve. 

G—If you have any coral to spare, rub it through also. There 
is often some fine pieces to be found in the better brands of tinned 
lobster, and in the head of fresh fish. 

H—Now see to the salad stuffs—lettuce, endive if you can get 
it, cresses of all kinds—garden, land, and water cresses. All must 
be fresh and clean. Shred the leaves up coarsely of the lettuce 
and endive. Reserve the hearts and prettiest sprays of the endive 
whole for decorative purposes. 

/—Split the body of the lobsters open lengthwise and remove 
the flesh. Cut it into dice, and put it into the salad bowl. If the 
salad is to be good, rub the bowl first with an onion; if for foreign- 
ers a cut clove of garlic—shake also a few drops of liquid rennet 
over (pepsine). Make a fartare sauce, as described in a former 
number, and pour it over the first lobster. Take the bed or soft 
part from the two lobsters, mix it with some of the tartare sauce, 
put a layer of mixed salad stuffs round, and pile up the flesh of the 
lobsters in the center, keeping the claws till the very last. Over 
the meat in the center pour the rest of the tartare sauce; then 
commence to decorate. Place a tuft of some pretty light stuff asa 
center, fix the four claws round as if holding it; work the sides of 
the salad down in patterns at the base, put a head at either side, 
and the two tail shells right and left of it. If you have small cray- 
fish, prawns, and shrimps they can be used in the dressing. 

Mold the butters, or make them up into balls with “ Scotch 
hands” (grooved wooden butter knives), and place them with the 
egg and vegetable stars here and there amongst the salad. Shake 
the coral powder over the top. Make a zone of the yellow of the 
eggs. Serve a good Chablis Mayonnaise. 

CHABLIS MAYONNAISE.—The yolks of three raw eggs blended 
with quarter pint of the best olive oil, two wine-glasses of chablis, 
four tablespoonfuls salt, and cayenne to taste; six drops of lemon 
juice, and a teaspoonful of fennel vinegar. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“Mrs. M.,” Harvard, Ill., is respectfully referred to the above 
announcement.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SODA CRACKERS AND GRAHAM GEMS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

1 read your valuable magazine, and am particularly interested 
in the recipes. If you can, 1 wish you would give some recipes for 
soda crackers and Graham gems in an early issue, and oblige 

SOMERVILLE, MAss. A CONSTANT READER. 

A BUTLER’S PANTRY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please write an article on the arrangement of 
dishes in a butler’s pantry? How cups should be suspended, 
whether from hooks below the shelves or from hooks against the 
walls ? Any suggestions in regard to a neat arrangement of a 
pantry will be acceptable. C.F. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


A GOOD RECIPE FOR MUFFINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. J. C. R.” asks for a good recipe for muffins. If she will 
try the following, I am sure she will be satisfied. One and one-half 
pints of warm new milk, one egg well beaten, three spoonfuls of 
melted butter, one-half small cupful of yeast (or one-half of a yeast 
cake). Mix with flour enough for a soft batter, and set to rise over 
night. Inthe morning dip out this light sponge into muffin rings, 
or round gem-irons, without stirring,and bake one-half hour in 
a hot oven. Mrs. C. M.S. 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


WELSH RAR -BITS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the issue of your magazine No. 110, “ Economy,” asks me to 
tell why Welsh rare-bits are sometimes stringy. Trusting that my 
tardiness in answering will be good-naturedly overlooked, I would 
say there are three reasons why the rare-bit may not be perfect, 
namely: 

First—Too much cooking. 

Second—Not a large enough proportion of liquid in the mixture. 

Third—Some kinds of cheese which are hard and have but little 
cream in them will be stringy unless considerable cream be put 
with them. 

Soft domestic cheese is the best for rare-bits. With half a 
pound of cheese half a cupful of milk or cream should be used, or 
a cupful of beer, if that be preferred. If “ Economy’s” beer did 
not unite with her cheese, probably the cheese was hard and 
required more liquid and longer cooking. MARIA PARLOA. 


FALLING HAIR. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am an interested reader of your excellent magazine, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. An article on the hair, in the number just re- 
ceived, written by Ruth Argyle, interests me personally, and I take 
the liberty of asking for a little more light on the subject. My hair 
is very pretty, what there is of it, being naturally curly, very fine and 
soft, glossy and always oily unless frequently washed in some sort 
of an alkali. As I have so little of it I have kept up the washing 
in ammonia, soda or borax, at least twice a month, so as to keep it 
fluffy and to make it look thick ; but it is falling out rapidly, and I 
am often troubled with an irritation of the scalp. I know it is ask- 
ing a good deal, but if you could give me any advice I will be very 
grateful. The soft water is hard to get in the city, and cold water 
does not seem to take the oil out of my hair, and leaves it sticky. 
A reply either personal or in the columns of your journal will 
greatly oblige H. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Original in Goop HousEKBEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD GLEANINGS. 


Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that, 
Glean on and gather up the whole estate.—Pofe. 


A GOOD RECIPE FOR MUFFINS. 

A home-made and well-tried recipe for muffins is one pint of 
sweet milk, butter size of an egg (or little smaller), salt, one egg, 
three heaped teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and flour enough 
to make stiff enough to drop nicely in pans. 

UpPER Monrcrair, N. J. 


HOW TO TIE A SHOE SO IT WILL STAY. 


Tie a simple knot. Then start to tie a bow knot, but before 
drawing down tight take the last part of the bow made, put it over, 
then under the knot, and pull down tight, as you would finish a 
bow knot. This will untie as easily as a regular bow knot, but of 
itself will not come untied. SHOE STRING. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Mrs. G. W. B. 


CANNING TOMATOES. 


Peel whole tomatoes and crowd them into cans, pressing them 
down slowly. Puta board into the bottom of a boiler and set the 
cans on the board. Fill the boiler with cold water, to half the 
hight of the cans, laying the tops of the cans on loosely, letting 
them remain until the water has boiled twenty minutes. Then re- 
move the cans and if they are not full fill with hot water and seal 
at once. Ss. M. D. 

Boston, MAss. 


CARAMEL CAKE-A NEW RECIPE. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, 
butter size of an egg, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, half tea- 
spoonful of soda, half cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated. Bake in 
layers. 

FILLING OR ICING. 

Half cupful of granulated sugar, half cupful of milk, a piece of 
butter the size of a pea; boil ten minutes. Flavor with vanilla. 

Boston, MASS. Goop CAKE. 


IRONING SHIRT WAISTS. 


First, be sure that the waist is properly starched in boiled starch, 
and thoroughly dried; then make a weak cold starch and dip the 
collar and cuffs into it, being careful not to wet into the other parts 
of the garment, as it takes longer to dry, and the starch in those 
parts are not needed. Lay the waist (wrong side out) with the 
back to the table, fold one sleeve upon it, then the other, lay over 
these the fronts, sprinkling each part according to the thickness of 
the cloth, roll tightly and let lie the desired length of time, then 
proceed as follows: With the sleeves still wrong side out, rub 
quickly the wristbands; now turn, and we are really commencing 
(what seems to many) an arduous task. We will iron first the out- 
side of one wristband, then the inside, shaping it as we dry it. 
Next fold the sleeve (at the opening) from wrist to shoulder and 
iron; the upper half of the sleeve can be ironed better with it 
folded that way. Now fold by the under arm seam and finish, and 
the sleeve will have the same appearance asa nicely laundered 
shirt sleeve. Follow with the second sleeve and we are ready for 
the other part. Rub over the part below the waistband, then press 
the tucks in the fronts into shape with a moderately warm iron; 
now use a hot one and thoroughly dry, on the wrong side; in this 
way the shoulder seams can be easily dried. Next iron the back 
in the same way, pressing the plaits into shape on the right side, 
but doing the greater part of the ironing on the wrong side. At 
last the collar is reached, requiring but a few moments time, and 
the garment, which has been so much dreaded, is finished and the 
result is satisfactory. Sometimes it is desirable to press a little 
on the right side at the last; in that case do not iron as dry on the 
wrong side. N. M. F. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always tn order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


215.—HIDDEN PLANTS. 
{Extracts from the diary of Asa Harlin.] 

1. April 3—Coming home from a trip on the Almada I systema- 
tize my work at the office. 

2. April 1s5—Was offered a half interest in a recently-invented 
household article, but I prefer not to take the apparent risks. 

3. May 6—Settled with Neighbor C. L. Overman for ploughing 
my garden and repairing back fence. 

4. May 30—Commenced to write a poem on “In the Early 
Morning ;” the first line ran this way: 

In the early morning mist let cenomel be brought. 

5. June 11:—Went strawberrying near Bear Hole with Rev. Jack 
Goodspeed and E. Lionnel, M. D. 

6. July 4—Johnnie’s new little express wagon, on the dasher of 
which was painted a French verb, enamored his playmates. 

7. August 21—Neighbor Jenkins’s crumple-horned cow slipped 
into my garden, the gate being ajar, and ruined those rare plants 
I recently imported from Sicily. She is what / calla muésance / 


Find at least nine plants in the above extracts. Some of the 
plants bloom, others do not. 


216.—A VIRGINIA FENCE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


. My 7, 16, 17, 6, 20, 14, 10, 24, 18, is past. 
. My 1, 26, 13, 4, 11, 2, 28, 8, 23, an ecclesiastic. 
. My 149, 12, 25, 2, 9, 22, 3, a gulf. 
. My 29, 5, 21, 26, 15, a number. 
. My 37, a vowel. 
Read the above and you will find 
A truth regarding human kind. 


H. C. R. ann A. H. 


217.-CHARADE-—-INCOMPLETE ORDERS. 
“ The cables you must not transfer ! 
For the ship! I then would lose (1)——! 
Hold there well to the wind, Dan! 
All to your posts, every (2)! 
The anchor gone? Let her scud! 
The bowsprit down? Come here, (3)——! 
Here John, Jack, lower the gig !— 
Plague! bother! there goes my (4)——! 
Now we've run full many a knot; 
The wind must slow, it surely (5)—— !— 
I see I must undergo 
Amputation for this (6)——! 
Since calm has come, quickly bring 
Me a dish of well-cooked (7)——.”’ 


Now put together all these things, 
A German poet before you springs. 


HARLIN. 


218.—CURTAILMENTS. 

1. Curtail not high and leave an interjection. 

2. Curtail a seasoning and leave a girl’s nickname. 

3. Curtail a monarch and leave a Chinese musical instrument. 

4. Curtail a covering for the head and leave a word denoting 
surprise. 

5. Curtail “one who customarily associates with another,” and 
leave an article found on the floor in many houses. R. 


219.—WHO CAN TELL? 
1. What is the longest word in the English language ? 
2. What cabinet minister of England never knelt to the Queen? 


3. How many initials or pseudonyms did Thackeray use during 
his literary career ? 


4. From what institutions did George Washington receive the 
degree of LL. D.? 


5. How many girls are said to have graduated from the Boston 
Cooking Schools in 1888 ? 


6. What three days in the year did the Anglo-Saxons esteem as 
especially “ unlucky days ” ? 

7. What Duke used to amuse himself in getting into canvas 
overalls and driving a locomotive ? ; 


8. What is the weight of solid and liquid nourishment the 
average man is estimated to require annually ? 


g. In what country do statistics represent the proportion of in- 
habitants between 15 and 60 years of age to be the greater? 


10. Mothers of what nation say that should they lose the heel of 
their shoe one of their children will die before the year is out ? 
220.—CHARADE. 
My frst offers a Christmas greeting 
Where its scarlet berries shine, 

And my second crowns a meeting 

. With the glow of ruddy wine ; 
My w&o/e, a flower of stately mien, 
By many a cottage door is seen. 


M.N.R 
221.—ANAGRAMS. 
1. Copies in a lap. 4. Apt bits. 
2. Modest hit. 5. Catch oil. 
3. Rain a unit. 6. Insure vitals. 


a. Cc. 
222.—SQUARE. 


Lazy. 

Beloved. 

A girl. 

Long ago. REx. 


223.—FRACTIONS. 
One-seventh of placque, one-tenth of chandelier, one-eleventh of 
center-table, one-tenth of lambrequin and one-seventh of hassock 
united form what article of parlor furniture ? STUDENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 112 and 113). 


210.—FRACTIONS. 
Answer—S-pread, S-g-rings, B-/anket, Ch-a-ir, Dre-s-sing-case, 
Pillow-s-A-ams, Commod-e, Mi-r-ror—Splasher. 


212.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. IX. 


Answers—1. Hannibal, 8. Paris, 
2. Louis XIV, g. William the Conqueror, 
3. Hildebrand, 10. Pitt, 
4. Gates, 11. Cabot, 
5. Alexander Hamilton, 12. Wyckliffe, 
6. Perry, 13. Gladstone. 


7. Florence Nightingale, 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

“G. F. R.” of Kennebunk, Me., Mrs. J. C. Kuhlke of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Mrs. P. H. Punshon of Windermere, Ontario, Canada, 
have sent the right answers to No. 210. 

Answers to No. 212 were received from Sarah J. Blanchard of 
Medford, Mass., whose list agreed with the answers assigned this 
puzzle by its author, except in the case of (8), “ Christina” being 
given instead; from Mary Phayre of New York City, whose list 
was also good, varying from the original only in these respects : 
(1)—“Annibal,” ()—‘“ Curran”; and from Mrs. F. D. Sampson of 
Newton, Mass., her list also being a good one, differing from the 
original only in making (6) read “ Bunyan ” and (12) “ Luther.” 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER 28, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HousEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WAGES. 
A New DEPARTURE AND A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

With the opening number of Volume X of Goop House- 
KEEPING, beginning November 9, 1889, Mrs. HELEN Camp- 
BELL will have the editorial charge of a department to be 
entitled “ Woman’s WorK AND WaGEs.” 

Goop HovusekeEEPiInG has been identified from the be- 
ginning with every interest of home life, but proposes now to 
include as well the no less vital ones associated with every 
form of woman’s work outside the home. It desires also to 
open up avenues for those who must work at home, and to 
this end invites codperation of Women’s Exchanges and 
Women’s Clubs in general, throughout the country. Every 
detail of management and organization will be welcomed, 
and every point of interest to women at large will be chron- 
icled in full. The department will be devoted to Social 
Economics and the relation of women to this subject, and 
will discuss every phase bearing upon daily life, the problem 
at present involved in domestic service being one of the most 
pressing. It is vitally important that women should confer 
upon this point, since the evil has reached a stage where con- 
certed action against it is imperative. This requires special 
treatment, but lines of general study will be indicated, with 
the best methods of work in this direction. It hopes also, to 
prove itself the natural channel of communication for women 
workers, as well as for those who work for women, and to this 
end Mrs. Campbell invites the sending of reports of any 
special organs published by Clubs or Exchanges, and any de- 
tail which can be of value or interest to women workers as a 
whole. Address every communication of this nature to 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
135 West 103d St., New York City. 


In detail the new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an 
idea of business life (other than professional) before the 
women whose interests they are intended to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by ex- 
changes and other organizations for the benefit of woman- 
kind and, of course, mankind, as well. _ 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number 
of such avenues open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods 
and what has been accomplished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of 
communication between those interested, and the necessity 
of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the 
tendency of the development of the idea of making better, 
brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so 
many homes are burdened with non-producing members who 
would be more independent, happier and useful if earning 
their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 
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Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way béing open 
for the accomplishment of the object mentioned in num- 
ber Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop 
HouSEKEEPING is a journal chiefly of interest to women, and 
women’s work, and the returns for such work. ‘The avowed 
purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household” and “ For 
the Homes of the World,” and Goop HOouSEKEEPING is emi- 
nently the proper channel for communication of all interests 
in the noble work under discussion. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The “ Impromptu Hunters’ Lunch,” which Aunt Hagar got up in 
an hour and a half, looks much like a very substantial meal, 
as laid out and described by Charlotte Deane. There are good 
points in it. 

Katherine Taylor’s fifth paper on “ Painting on China” gives in- 
structions in “ Gilding.” 

Lucy Page Stelle makes an interesting practical reply to Mrs. J. 
C. C.’s questions about domestics. 

Annié Curd’s recipes for marmalades and preserves are season- 
able and good. 

The paper by C. R. M., on housekeeping in Paris, is of great 
interest. It is very different from our housekeeping, but if, as the 
writer intimates, it is “easy as breathing,” it is worth knowing 
something about. 

Sweet Potatoes are delicious, whether viewed from a Southern 
or from a Northern standpoint. J. M. C. takes the latter view and 
gives some excellent directions for preparing the “ Georgia Yams.” 

The thoughts presented in “ Every-Day Life in the Home,” are 
worthy of serious attention. 

“The Things we Throw Away, and Don’t Know where They Go 
to” might make a good deal of difference in the capacity of our in- 
come, if properly saved and utilized. E. Wenbom Fitz Gerald 
writes a good paper on this topic. 

“ Josephine ” furnishes a fresh recipe for preparing egg-plant. 

“The Williamses as Fancy Cooks,” by Maud Wyman, is an ex- 
ceedingly amusing sketch and all our good housekeepers will enjoy 
it very much. 

The “ Festival of Days,” new variations, described by Katherine 
M. Hudson, opens up with resources for charming winter enter- 
tainments. 

Zenas Dane’s “Too Many Don’ts” may stimulate some useful 
self-examination. 

Helena Rowe’s chapter on “ Family Fashions and Fancies” is 
to the point, as it always is. 

Francis B. James tells of an occupation for young women, 
“*Mother’s Help,” for which all good daughters ought to be well 
qualified by training and experience. We might call it “assistant 
mother” in this country. It is a useful calling, and commends it- 
self to young women seeking honorable employment. 

A. S. T.’s suggestions about using cold roast beef are in the line 
of economical administration, which is a part of good housekeep- 
ing, and will be found of value. 

We give a fine English recipe for lobster salad. It comes from 
a trustworthy source and is tempting. 

Good poetry seasons the bill of fare, and there are good things 
of many kinds besides those mentioned. Partake freely and 
come again. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


POEM WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ask if some reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
would kindly give me or tell me where I can find the words to the 
song, “In the Cottage by the Sea.” oe 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In looking over the last number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I 
found a poem, “ We Two,” unidentified. It is by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, in her late work, Poems of Pleasure, entitled “ Her 
Reverie.” The book was published last fall. Thinking some of 
your readers might like to know who wrote it, I send this. B. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss. ’ 


WHO WROTE THEM ? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can you place these quotations for me? 
“Traveller, what lies over the hill ? 
Traveller, tell to me; 
Tip-toe high on the window sill, 
Over I can not see?” 


‘** Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 
And self disown ; 

Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone!” 


LANCASTER, Pa. INQUISITIVE. 


FALLING HAIR, AND VERY OILY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have read an article in the last issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
regarding the treatment of the hair. 1 wish to state I am annoyed 
terribly with my hair falling and very o//y. The excretion is so 
great my head is invaribly damp. (Have no dandruff.) Your 
article applies no remedy for that. Can you tell me where I may 
find an eminent physician in New York that makes the hair and 
scalp a special study and practice ? A. =. F. 

New York Clty. 


As our correspondent is a resident of New York, her opportu- 
nities for finding such a party as she makes inquiry about are more 
plentiful than with those residing outside of the city.—Zdztor of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘““WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH HARSH HAIR?” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I read with avidity all articles concerning the improvement of 
the hair, and had hoped to find something in the paper by Ruth 
Argyle (Goop HOUSEKEEPING, August 31) to suit my case. But 
again I am disappointed! Why is it that all writers on the sub- 
ject seem to take it for granted that everybody possesses a suit of 
harsh, dry, wiry hair? I am sure that most of the women of my 
acquaintance find their hair entirely too soft and oily. What other 
reason have they for that constant washing of the hair which is so 
much decried in these days? I have long hair and after it is 
washed in strong ammonia water it is thick and soft, but this good 
effect, instead of being permanent, lasts for about three days, 
when the hair returns to its natural damp, oily state. If I brush 
it, it becomes more oily than ever and hangs in strings, which it is 
the hardest thing in the world to arrange gracefully. Now will 
somebody tell me what is to be done with such hair? I think I 
must have some fellow-sufferers who would be as glad as I to hear 
of a remedy. E. E. D. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


AT THE FOOD EXHIBITION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

We all went this year to the Food Exhibition at Albany. Ten 
year old Bessie, Bob, baby Sallie, John and I. 

All dissipation is, as a rule, against our principles. We think the 
children are better off at home, and we dread for them the hurry, 
scurry and scamper of '“ excursions.” But on this occasion we 
made a grand exception in favor of going, bag and baggage—little 
baby, big baby, one, two, three—and all for a special reason. 
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We want our family to realize the immense importance of good 
cooking and good living in the household. We want them to see 
and know for themselves something of the labor that is being con- 
tinually spent in producing new and better food for our tables. 
And we want them to grow up to regard cooking as a science and 
the various foods as working elements, with the cookery maga- 
zines as its text books. And then we knew the exhibition would 
be a pleasant one, not hurried nor crowded, but with plenty of 
space to move about and a large, open play-ground outside for 
field sports. 

Nor were our expectations disappointed. We saw all we went 
to see, and more, and we came home filled three-fold ; our mate- 
rial selves stuffed with the abundant “tastings ” of good things 
that were offered us without money and without price, our satchels 
crammed to overflowing with samples of everything eatable and 
cookable, and our minds glowing with accounts of what was to us 
a series of revelations in the food line. 

To begin with, there was the coffee. I mention it first because 
it made such an impression on me to see it prepared so quickly 
and easily and at such slight expense. The old way of boiling and 
settling with cold water was at an entire discount and was super- 
seded by any of two or three other different ways. That which 
most recommended itself to my favor, as being most labor-saving, 
was made with the coffee extract. A small teaspoonful of the ex- 
tract was poured into a cup which was filled with boiling water, 
given a dash of cream and sugar—if one wished—and lo! it was 
ready. No trouble of any kind with it, and the flavor was most 
delicious. 

But just as I had decided to lay in a stock of this coffee and no 
other, we drifted along to another booth and were treated to a new 
brand of coffee roasted by a new process and served in a way that 
would tempt alike gods and men. We must surely invest in some 
of this. Even while I spoke the multitude moved onward and we 
with it unto another coffee counter where the berry was subjected 
to a squeezing process that took from it al! harmfully stimulating 
properties and left it absolutely innocent in effect, yet quite as 
grateful to the palate. 

Which, then, should we choose? And all of Goop House- 
KEEPING’S good housekeepers will echo “ which”? Whatever the 
decision may be, let your choice be on one of the highest-priced 
brands—poor coffee is worse than none—serve it boiling hot and 
have the “ trimmings ” above reproach and suspicion. 

Then there were the different kinds of flour, each with its own 
peculiar merits ; and it was gratifying to know that for no partic- 
ular brand did the maker claim perfection. There was the un- 
bolted flour and plain family flour for bread and biscuit; patent, 
self-raising grades, recommended only for pancakes, muffins, flap- 
jacks, etc., and a fine, delicate process flour for cake. 

Catherine Owen, Miss Parloa and other household writers have 
long been urging, through GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, the economy of 
buying at least two grades of flour for family use. Surely, ail who 
were at the Food Exhibition saw for themselves the excellent 
results that could be obtained from so doing and must have be- 
come converts to this method of providing. 

The soup exhibit was new to many; for, however much may 
have been written on the healthfulness and wholesomeness of soup 
as a daily article of family diet, seeing is believing. Some of the 
soups shown and given to the visitors to be tasted were so full of 
nourishment as to be gelatinous when cold. Others were thin and 
suitable only as a prelude to a heavier repast, while others, yet, 
were fairly thick with the meat from which they were made. All 
were clear and there was about them a distinctiveness of taste 
entirely different from the muddy insipidity so frequently served 
under the general name of soup. Although we are not a soup-lov- 
ing family, we were able to suit the needs and tastes of each indi- 
vidual member of our party, even to the baby who liked the broth. 

The variety of soaps was so great that one need not use for any 
purpose a soap not exactly adapted to that particular use. There 
were laundry soaps offered, soap for cleaning paint, for polishing 
hard wood, for glass, china, silk and colored goods. Then there 
was soap for the complexion, for delicate skin, for removing dirt 
from rough skin, for chapped hands, freckles, sunburn and all the 
ills and evils to which the skin is heir. 


effort to introduce meat sauces and pickles that should take the 
place of foreign importations. Little drinks of the former were 
given so that one could compare the taste with other makes, and 
samples of the latter were handed about. 

A new sweet wine, called orange wine, was shown for home use. 
It contained no alcohol and was made from the unfermented juice 
of the orange. It had a rich taste and seemed just the thing for 
flavoring gravies and pudding sauces. It also made excellent 
lemonade in the proportion of one lemon to half a pint of wine and 
a pint of pounded ice. There was a white brandy for preserving 
fruits—a tablespoonful to a pint jar was the recipe—and the brandy 
was of such fine quality that the fruit thus prepared kept perfectly 
and looked whiter than when first put up. 

Many varieties of bouillon, cocoa and chocolate were offered to 
the public, and little dishes of pudding made from a patented pud- 
ding preparation that required only five minutes cooking and time 
to cool when it was ready for the table. 

There were also many different kinds of baking-pans and new 
implements for cooking and general housework, many of which 
would remain unknown to the housewife but for such an oppor- 
tunity as this. Indeed, Mr. Dexter, in whose brain the scheme 
originated, had for his original intention the idea of thus bringing 
manufacturer and consumer, dealer and housewife, together; so 
that the latter might make known her wants and the former cater 
tothem. And that the attempt has been crowned with success 
goes without saying. 

But what I began to tell was the excellent time that a family 
party can have at these annual exhibitions of food; for such vari- 
eties of everything conceivable for household use are offered to 
view that all must find objects of interest. 

I know I wandered about watching the wonderful management 
of stoves and baking ovens and never wearying of seeing the pans 
of light, hot food brought out to view with never a dismal failure 
to chronicle; while the masculine element of the family hung un- 
tiringly around the type-writers, pen and ink exhibits, cork works 
and machinery. JENNY WREN. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Brrs oF HOUSEHOLD Facr AND FANcy. 
Use a warm knife in cutting warm bread and the like. 


An industry in artificial sponges is in process of creation. M. 
Oscar Schmidt, professor at the University of Gratz in Styria, has 
invented a method by which pieces of living sponges are broken 
off and planted in a favorable spot. From very small cuttings of 
this kind Prof. Schmidt has obtained large sponges in the course 
of three years at a very small expense. The Austro-Hungarian 
government has been so much struck with the importance of these 
experiments that it has officially authorized the protection of this 
new industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 


Ivory ornaments, unless carefully cared for, become yellow. 
They are very easily cleaned, and with a little trouble will look 
fresh and retain their luster for a long time. A simple way to 
clean them is to brush them with a new tooth-brush, but very 
sharp, to which a little soap is applied. Then rinse the ornament 
in lukewarm water. Next dry it and brush, until the luster re-ap- 
pears. A little alcohol poured upon the brush will increase this 
luster. If the trinket has become very yellow dry in a gentle heat. 
The yellow will. soon disappear and the ornament look as good 
as new. 

To transfer prints to glass, first coat the glass with damar var- 
nish, or Canada balsam dissolved in an equal volume of turpen- 
tine, and let it dry until it is very sticky, which takes half a day or 
more. The printed paper to be transferred should be well soaked 
in soft water, and carefully laid upon the prepared glass, after re- 
moving the surplus water with blotting-paper, and pressed upon it, 
so that no air-bubbles or drops of water are seen underneath. This 
should dry a whole day before it is touched; then, with wetted 
fingers, begin to rub off the paper at the back. If this be skillfully 
done, almost the whole of the paper can be removed, leaving 
simply the ink upon the varnish. When the paper has been re- 
moved, another coat of varnish will serve to make the whole more 


One particular feature that was a specially worthy one was the 


transparent. This recipe is sold at from $3 to $5 by itinerants. 
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teat A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE “AND THERE. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE CRUCIAL TEST. 
A Dyspeptic RHYME. 


ane Deeply learned, fresh from school, 
Comes my all-accomplished daughter ! 
etal Newly freed from bookish rule, 
Say, what wisdom have they taught her! 
*Ologies I care not for, 
: Mystic science, classic lore, 
So she be but skilled enough in 
Hlomely arts to toast my muffin. 


2 ; Knows she, as her mother knew, 
ome) Recipes and quaint directions, 
Ilow to bake, to boil, to brew 
Dainty syrups, sweet confections ! 
Or, as others of her sex, 
Born and nurtured but to vex, 
Scarcely knows she of such stuff in 
Nature as untoasted muffin. 


Have they trained her to pursue 

Pastimes merely ornamental ? 

And, with princely retinue, 

To expend a Rothschild’s rental ? 
Can she nothing do but dance, 
Paint on china, dream romance ? 

Well, perhaps I grow too rough in 
i Expectation of my muffin! 


ies : Come then, pretty maid, at once, 
aes Prove my jealous fears unfounded, 
} Make me own myself the dunce, 
+4 All my gibes on envy grounded, 
Yet one warning word believe, 
Mind of man can naught conceive 
So unconquerably tough, in 
Iluman ken, as half-cooked muffin. 
—Unidentified. 


THE FAITHFUL CLOCK. 


Although my hands are on my face, 
And all the time I go on tick, 
Trust me, mine is a worthy case. 
: q The slow may think I am too quick, 

4 So Lut fast and slow at once may see 

At any time good works in me. 

' Good hours from day to day I keep; 

} No one down early, none up late, 

llas ever caught me fast asleep. 


ee If I run down I lose my weight; 

ene If I should take a single drop 

: ’Twould break me, and my works would 
stop. 


A man wound up is in a fix, 

But wind me up and I can go. 
Though hard the times, I play no tricks, 
2 And yet it is on tick I do 
rT Oe The constant work of my two hands— 
ee A task the workman understands. 


SNe I sometimes strike, but only hit 
; The laggards who are out too late ; 
And some of them have little wit, 
And skulls so thick that if my weight 
: Upon their stupid heads should drop, 
aa tate They would not know what made them stop. 
—George W. Bungay. 


A LAND OF DREAMS. 


Baby, you stand by a gate that leads 
ete: Into a land of dreams; 
ibe, There’s a drowsy watchman here who heeds 
Never the straggling gleams 
Of light that stray from the far-off sun— 
Always for him its twinkling begun— 


And we stand by the gate, 
And watch and wait, 
And watch—and wait! 


Little one, hear what the stream sings of 
Here in the quiet land; 
It sings of the joy of mother love— 
Sings to birds in the sand— 
To the strange, tall birds, with dreamy eyes, 
That look at you, dear, in mute surprise, 
While we stand by the gate, 
And watch and wait, 
And watch—and wait! 


If you open the gate no one will know; 
The guard will never guess. 
You must open it gently, slowly—so! 
No one has heard, unless 
Those dreamful birds, or the dreamland sheep, 
Ifeard you stealing through their land of sleep 
While I stood by the gate, 
To watch and wait, 
And watch—and wait! 


Oh strange are the birds and the sheep that dwell 
Here in the land of dreams! 
But you must not see, and you must not tell, 
However strange it seems, 
Or they'll never let you in again ; 
And it would not please you, baby, then, 
Just to stand by the gate, 
And watch and wait, 
And watch—and wait! 
—Meredith Nicholson. 


I CUT THE CORN. 
I cut the corr, the yellow drilling corn, 
That marches to the music of the morn; 
And cast the shadow of its fluttering flag, 
Above the castle lovers on the crag; 
I labor here from purple peep of morn. 
I only cut the corn. 


The castle court resounds with festive din, 

Wide portals show the revelry within, 

And thither brightly borne athwart my view 

A lover prince and all his retinue, 

While up the road foreruns the winding horn; 
I only cut the corn. 


The lord rides out against the Western skies, 
I follow through the dust with shaded eyes; 
He carols to his horse’s lively tread, 
A helmet plumed upon his haughty head; 
Devices brave his silver targe adorn, 

And I—I cut the corn. 


The great lord’s daughter down the pathway 
trips, 
A half-unworded song upon her lips— 
A greyhound guards the whiteness of her hand, 
Her velvet vestments brush me where I stand. 
How proudly fair! I think I almost mourn 
I only cut the corn. 


The lord, a corse borne from the battle-field, 
Comes slowly by upon his battered shield ; 
The castle in a grave of gloom is laid, 
The lady by her lover is betrayed, 
And in my heart dwells no disease or sorrow 
That I but cut the corn. 
—Edward Abram Valentine, in the Corn Miller. 
CORN. 
From the shorn harvest fields 
They are bearing in the sheaves 
And with song the morn are cheering mid the 
corn; 
Now the hills grow blue and tender 
In the mellow autumn splendor, 
Since the summer time has lingered with the 
corn. 


Now the dew with moist lip presses, 
And the tender wind caresses 


The soft and silken tresses of the ripe and 
bearded corn ; 
Now the loving leaves embrace it, 
Now the shy frost comes to grace it, 
And the very blades that rustle murmur gently 
to the corn. 


Now the meadows fallow lying, 
Like a childless wife are sighing 
For such nurslings at their bosoms as the corn ; 
For such brave and tasseled child 
As the upland fields beguiled ; 
For such offspring as the ripe and pluméd corn. 


How the swallows beat their wings 
Where the murmurous mill wheel sings 
To the babbling brook the story of the corn; 
And the brook with mocking scorn, 
Noon and night and gray of morn, 
In its merry mood repeats the song of corn! 


Mid this new delirium 
We can almost see Him come 
Who of old in Syria walked and plucked the corn; 
He who made the human need 
Sanctify the day and deed, 
And exalted thus the royal reign of corn. 


Then go forth with vigor born 
Of the wine of autumn’s morn, 
And drink of God’s great mercy mid the corn ; 
See in every sheaf and shock 
Food for man and food for flock, 
Know that love and peace and plenty wait oncorn. 
—H. S. Kneedler, in Chicago Tribune. 


THE LIME-BLOSSOM AFTER RAIN. 


Here by the rectory garden’s old red wall, 

The limes and chestnuts side by side grow tall, 
And, thickly even, mass against the sky, 

Their bloom and scents tossed to the passer-by. 


And every spring and summer, pink and gold, 
They greet the new year, as it were the old, 
Closing their draperies with welcome words 
Round every little nest of singing birds. 


But yester-eve we walked the curving way, 

And drank the still heat of the summer day, 

When only winged things could stir the air— 

As though the sunlight trembled where they 
were! 


And where with paler green the lime-trees 
spread, 4 

The humming bees were swinging overhead, 

Or climbing, stem by stem, the blossom-sprays, 

A moving cloud of black and amber rays. 
+ * * * 

And yet, this night more sweetly bears the breeze, 

Their fragrant burden from the fresh-splashed 
trees ; 

Oh, sweet the lime-breath pours, when still the 
sound 

Of rain drips musically to the ground ! 


I stand and hold the beauty of the scene: 

The branching nut and quince’s darker green; 
Lime-blossom swaying in the glistening light ; 
The stealing footstep of the summer night! 


Strange thoughts arise, and stay the spreading 
gloom ; 

The gentleness of strength—that these should 
bloom ; 

The young keaf folding blossom—and I see 

The gold-haired children clinging round her 
knee! 
* + + 


Then, sudden, float the voices.of the choir 
From the dark church beyond; and my desire 
Falls, hushed forever, with the sobbing sound; 
Th: rain-drops murmur to the thirsty ground. 
— George Holmes, in The Spectator. 
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